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THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


A shrewd traveller, writing of sea-voyaging, as the true antidote of city 
life, described it as a rhythm of living, of eating and of sleeping, which in 
turn induces a rhythm of thinking. There is a monotony in ocean travel 
which may oppress at first but later heals and soothes. The restful influ- 
ence of ocean horizons and the invigorating effects of sea air, day after day, 


replenish mind and body alike. 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that have brought the South African 
Holiday into such general favour, but the ocean trip is merely a prelude to 
the fuller change of climate, scenes and interests in this Dominion of 


sunshine, health and happiness. 


Holiday Tours in South Africa ”—Series “ S ’’—is an informative little 
book of Special Tours in this glorious land of travel. It is worth looking into 
and will be sent post free on application to: —The Director, Publicity and 
Travel Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 

or 


The Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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ONE GOOD 
DRINK suggests 


another... 


whether you feel like a Whisky and Soda, 
Gin and Tonic, a Tonic Water, a-Ginger 
Ale, a Lemonade, a Palato (Sparkling 


Orange ) or one of the two new Sparkling 





Fruit Drinks—“ Lemon”’ or “Grape Fruit.” 
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THREE MONTHS 
COMFORT 


INA 


SHIP DESIGNED 
FOR SUNSHINE 


AUSTRALIA 
AND BACK 


£140 


FIRST CLASS 


Less than 30/- a day in a 20,000 ton 


An outstanding biscuit. 





mail steamer to Gibraltar, Toulon, ‘ 
. Vitis is the wonderful new biscuit 
Naples, Port Said, Aden, Colombo, everyone is talking about. It has 


a delightful flavour. 
MADE ONLY BY 


CARR'S 
OF CARLISLE 


IN CO-OPERATION WITH 


BIRD'S OF BIRMINGHAM © 


Obtainable at all leading grocers 


and the five Australian Capitals. 


ORIENT LINE 


Write for programme to : 
Managers : Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C.3 


West End Offices : 14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.| 
and No. | Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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T has been pointed out again and again in these columns 
| that Herr Hitler’s régime would meet its real test in 
the economic field, and particularly in its handling of the 
unemployment problem. Full confirmation of that 
thesis is provided in a speech delivered by Dr. Schmitt, 
the Reich Minister of Economic Affairs, on Monday. 
The Minister’s plain words should be salutary in their 
effects, but they disclose a situation very different from 
that indicated by some of the figures (2,000,000 already 
off the streets ; another 2,000,000 to come off in Septem- 
| ber) bandied about all too lightly by the Chancellor 
himself. In particular Dr. Schmitt warned his hearers 
| very sanely that to compel an employer with work for 
only three men to take on six was no contribution 
towards solution of the unemployment problem. Neither 
_ was proclamation of local self-sufficiency, into which the 
doctrine of national self-sufficiency is tending to develop, 
calculated to restore prosperity to the crowded millions 
of iron and steel workers in the Ruhr. An apparent 
_ decrease of unemployment does not necessarily mean an 
- increase of employment. 

* * * * 





| Over and above this the success of any unemployment 
| plans necessarily depends on finance, and there is a 
| great deal of doubt at present whether any internal 
loan could be floated successfully. As Minister of 
Economics Dr. Schmitt has reason to contemplate the 
fall in German exports (partly, no doubt, due to the 
& refusal of Jews and others to buy German) with concern. 
: His reminder that it is not a matter of indifference to 
| Germany what other countries think of her has far- reaching 
E implications, for foreign countries base their opinion of 
» Germany simply on her acts. The best evidence of that 
is the radical ch: inge of attitude on the part of the average 
) Englishman in the past six months. Whether Dr. 
E Schmitt's speech falls agreeably on German ears or not it 
q Sounds a note of realism very opportune at this juncture. 








News of the Week 


Church and State in Germany 

The contest in the German Church, discussed by the 
Dean of Chichester in The Spectator a week ago, is evid- 
ently by no means at an end. The German Christians; 
who stand for the “ assimilation ” of the Church to the 
State, are consolidating their position, and an indication 
of their strength is provided by the virtual dismissal of 
the State Bishop of the Evangelical Church of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin at the instance of the Statthalter (the 
Governor appointed from Berlin) of the State, on the 
ground that the Bishop had in confidential communica- 
tions—not, be it noted, publicly —expressed his opinion 
on “a movement which is furthered by all National- 
Socialists,” presumably the German Christian movement. 
The Bishop, who is himself a Nazi, has resigned his post 
rather than face the question of expulsion. What is 
worth observing is the fact that even a Nazi Bishop can 
be critical of the German Christians, with their 
servience of Church to State, but that when he is he soon 
has to pay the price. 

* * * * 

The Assyrians in Iraq 

The representations made by the British Chargé 
d’Affaires at Baghdad regarding the massacres of the 
Assyrians in Iraq must be followed up by all the pressure 
the Foreign Office can bring to bear. For this country 
it is nothing less than a matter of national honour. 


sub- 


During the War this community of Christians 
broke away from Turkey and fought with desperate 


courage on our side; and after the War they were 
enrolled by us in the Iraqi army and used to keep 
order among the unruly tribes on the northern frontier of 
Mesopotamia and to guard our aerodromes. The Treaty 
with Iraq was rushed through without any provision for 
the Assyrians who, deprived of their military work in 
connexion with the British Mandatory Air Force, have no 
occupation and nothing but poor and scattered holdings 
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to cultivate. Recently, they have been dragging out a 
miserable existence among their hereditary enemies, the 
Kurds, discredited among their neighbours by their 
association with the British; and the rebellion of a 
section of them has given the Iraq Government an excuse 
for raising irregular “ police” to deal with them. But 
these irregulars are none other than their old neighbours 
and enemies, the Kurds. The result is seen in the report 
made by a British official of a village where he counted 
300 dead. There is not a day to be lost. This is a British 
obligation, There are only 40,000 Assyrians, all told, 
surviving today. But they are 40,000 lives entrusted to 
our eare by the League of Nations, for whose preservation 
Britain, in giving up its mandate, has neglected to make 
any provision, 
* * * * 


Rival Armies in Ireland 

General O’Duffy, commander of the National Guard, or 
“‘ Blue Shirts,” disappointed those who were looking for 
trouble in Dublin last Sunday by calling off the demon- 
stration in memory of Michael Collins, Arthur Griffith and 
Kevin O’Higgins ; and he has further decided not to hold 
the proposed church parades in the provinces next 
Sunday. He has scored heavily by preserving the 
appearance of conforming to the law, whilst he has driven 
Mr. De Valera into the position of invoking the hated 
Coercion Act (the Public Safety Act) for which in times 
past he so fiercely denounced Mr. Cosgrave. The strength 
of his movement lies in the increasing irritation with the 
economic policy of the Government, antagonism to the 
licensed terrorism of the I.R.A. and their suppression of 
critical opinion, and the attractiveness of forceful move- 
ments of this kind to the youth of Ireland. It is evident 
that General O’Duffy and his supporters cannot be 
regarded as mere instruments of Mr. Cosgrave. The 
Jatter is clearly embarrassed by the Fascist doctrines of 
the General; but not more embarrassed than Mr. De 
Valera has been and is likely to be by the armed I.R.A. 
The growing danger in the Free State is that the political 
chiefs on both sides may come to have less and less power, 
and the unauthorized semi-military organizations more 
and more. 

* * * * 


Cuba Subsides 

Revolutions in Latin American republics are not 
rare events, and now that the outbreak in Cuba is at 
an end, with the loss of some 50 lives, the precise reasons 
for the substitution of President de Cespedes for President 
Machado need not be explored in detail. The late 
head of the State made himself very much of a dictator, 
as Presidents of Spanish American republics from Porfirio 
Diaz downwards have traditionally been, and to an 
undefined extent also the tool of American (in the nar- 
rower sense) financial interests. His departure by air 
was satisfactorily dramatic, and there is every reason to 
believe that he leaves a better man in his place. The 
most important, and most welcome, feature of the affair 
was that intervention by the United States was avoided. 
President Roosevelt was as anxious to keep out of “uba 
as President Wilson was to keep out of Mexico in 1913, 
but he might have been equally unsuccessful. If he had 
been, the United States, in spite of its special rights of 
intervention in Cuba under the law of 1901, would have 
been exposed once more throughout Latin America to 
the odium always generated when the implications of the 
Monroe Doctrine are put in practice. Mr. Roosevelt 
has declared that no question of formally recognizing 
the new Government arises because it has been con- 
stitutionally established (with only 50 killed). So all is 
well, 


—=—===, 


The American Experiment 

The fact that the word “deadlock” has found & place 
in reports of the working of the National Recovery 
Act in the United States is evidence of the sternness of 
the fight President Roosevelt is waging for the SUCCES 
of his great exper‘ment. With a legal ruling of the 
Attorney-General to back him he has required all Goyer, 
ment contractors (and the Government has 3,000,000,000 
dollars to spend on contracts) to adopt the “ blanket,” 
or general, code of hours and wages, but he is in trouble 
with the coal, oil, iron and steel and motor trades 
over the special codes for those individual industries, 
The doubt whether the great Ford concern in particulg, 
will accept the desired code is provoking intelligibje 
anxiety. The smaller towns, moreover, are proving 
harder to swing into the stream of general enthusiasn 
than the great industrial centres. The ambitious attempt 
to get 6,000,000 men back into industry before September 
can pretty clearly not be realized, but even if half the 
journey to such a goal as that were covered by the date 
appointed Mr. Roosevelt and his coadjutors woul 
deserve abundant congratulation. Meanwhile a further 
fall in the price of wheat threatens the success of the 
whole enterprise, for if the farmers find the prices of 
what they have to buy rising and the price of what they 
have to sell falling a general revolt is inevitable. Nex 
week’s wheat talks in London will have some bearing 


on that problem. 
* * x 


The Defence of Austria 

The strain between Austria and Germany, already 
sufficiently acute, has been still further accentuated by 
more broadcasts from Munich and by the disclosures 
that have appeared in the semi-oflicial Reichs post regarding 
the connexion between the German Government and the 
directors of Nazi propaganda in Austria. The alle. 
gations published by the Vienna paper have, of cours, 


been denied in Berlin, but that was to be expected and f 


leaves matters much as they were. If it were really tre 
that the German Legation at Vienna had acted asa 


channel of communication between representatives of F 
Herr Hitler (whether as Chancellor or as head of the f 
Nazi organization) and a movement in Austria bent oF 
overthrowing the Austrian Government, Dr. Dollfus > 
would be abundantly justified in asking for the recal F 
He would be supported inf 
that, certainly by this country and France, and in al f 


of the German Minister. 


likelihood by Italy. But the Austrian Chancellor’ 


hesitation thus to challenge his powerful neighbour ca F 


be well understood. The kindred question of the 


propaganda broadcasts from Munich is still in abeyanee, § 
but a new outburst by Herr Habicht on Wednesday dis F 
pels the hope that Herr Hitler would be able to keep his 
Britain, France and Italy, in view h 
of the disregard paid to their representations, ought nov f 


lieutenant in check. 


to take strong and concerted action at Berlin. 


Pa * * * . 


Aviation and Geography 


The consolidation of the five French air lines into a sit 


gle organization is of more than merely commercial imps 
. . . U 
ance. It represents a project carried through in the faceé 


fierce opposition by the resolute young Air Minister, 


Pierre Cot, now recognized as one of the outstandit} 
figures of M. Daladier’s Administration. Though t 
vested interests in the individual concerns were a seri 


obstacle to its success, there is no question that bi 
efficiency and economy will result from the amalgam 
sion. But what is really significant is the fact that M.U& 
is one of the most convinced believers in the possibili® 


* 


ef the internationalization of civil aviation. Obviow 


such an undertaking is far miore formidable than them 
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oo 
unification of national air lines. The method and 
objective, nevertheless, is the same in both cases, with 
the very important difference that unification in the 
largest sense would make not merely for economy and 
efficiency on an international scale, but would also greatly 
diminish the danger of national civil air forces (since no 
national civil air force would any longer exist as such) 
being secretly trained or actually employed for military 
purposes. Considering what the range of civil air-craft 
is, it is manifestly absurd that civil aviation should be 
organized on any national, and consequently geographical, 
basis. It is in the light of the larger possibilities which 
his achievement opens up that M. Cot’s action should be 
considered. 

* * * * 

Labour and the Banks 

The Executive of the Labour Party has been loyally 
carrying out the will of the majority expressed at the 
last Labour Party Conference, and preparing reports in 
conformity with its resolutions for submission to the 
next Conference. Some time ago it issued a report 
recommending the nationalization of the Bank of England 
—a form of nationalization, we are bound to say, far 
less acceptable than that put forward for electricity 
and transport, and one which would directly expose 
banking and credit policy to political influences. Now, 
in another report, the Executive goes beyond the official 
recommendations of a year ago, and recommends that 
the five big Joint Stock Banks should be amalgamated 
into a single Banking Corporation under public ownership 
and control ; but the very scanty consideration given to 
this question is to be regarded less as a serious contri- 
bution to the science of the subject than as a vague 
announcement of Socialist policy. The proposals for a 
National Investment Board are much more practical and 
appear to have been more carefully thought out. 

* * * * 


Making Unemployment 

It cannot be doubted that the building industry is 
still suffering acutely from the “ economy ” measures 
taken or encouraged by the Government. A statement 
made by the Special Committee for Public Relations of 
the Building Industries National Council presents some 
facts which demand attention. In July last the general 
figures for employment were improving, but among 
those engaged in building and public works there was a 
decline in employment of 7,256. How vast has been the 
curtailment of public expenditure in consequence of the 
Government’s attitude may be seen by the fact that 
while loans sanctioned by the Minister of Health for 
1930-31 were over £47,000,000, those for 1932-33 had 
fallen to £20,000,000. It is maintained by the Building 
Industries that by “a single administrative action the 
Government reduced by something like 40 per cent. the 
normal trade of the industry ;”” schemes to the value of 
many millions of pounds were postponed at a time when 
both construction costs and interest rates were at their 
lowest. That indictment of the Government's policy is 
too indiscriminate. In 1931 it was essential to cut 
down expenditure which involved a direct charge on 
the taxpayer. Where the Government has gone wrong 
is in its direct discouragement of productive loan-expendi- 
ture by public bodies, and, at one time its indirect 
discouragement of expenditure for private enterprise. 

* * * * 

Whitehall and Nanking 

Tn nothing has the British Government, and in par- 
ticular the Foreign Office, shown itself more unimaginative 
than in regard to China. In another column a corre- 
spondent argues with unanswerable cogency for the definite 


removal of the British Legation—which ought to be an 
Embassy—in China from Peking to Nanking, the seat 
of the Government to which our envoy is definitely 
accredited. No argument at all should be needed. For 
the sake of the mere personal comfort of the British Minister 
of the moment and his staff a step which involves a serious 
discourtesy to the official Government of China is being 
taken, or rather a step which would involve normal 
courtesy to that Government is being refused. Peking 
is 600 miles from Nanking. The appointment of a 
successor to Sir Miles Lampson, whose retirement is 
imminent, is of at least equal importance. There is no 
post in the British diplomatic service whose occupant 
will have greater issues to handle in the immediate future 
than the Legation at Nanking, if Nanking it is at last to 
be. It is manifest that a man of outstanding qualities is 
needed, particularly of such qualities as are not usually to 
be found in routine diplomatists. We have recognized 
in the past the need of appointing such men to Washing- 
ton; the need of appointing them to Nanking at the 
present juncture is even greater. , 
* * * * 

A Reserve Bank for India 

It was laid down at the first Indian Round-Table 
Conference that the establishment of a Reserve Bank 
for India “free from any political influence’ was a 
necessary preliminary to the institution of a Federal 
Constitution. The Committee appointed to consider the 
question, on which there was a majority of Indians, has 
issued a report which on all essentials is unanimous. 
It is proposed that the capital should be in the hands of 
private shareholders, but the Board should consist of 
a governor and deputy-governor appointed by the 
Governor-General in consultation with the Board, and 
twelve directors of whom eight will be elected by the 
shareholders. (A minority prefers that the authority 
appointing the governor should be the Board of Directors 
subject to the approval of the Governor-General.) It is 
laid down that “ the only sound course for India is to 
remain on the sterling standard,” though it is agreed 
that the whole question of the monetary standard 
best suited to India must be reviewed when the inter- 
national monetary position has clarified itself. A Bill 
embodying the recommendations will be brought before 
the Legislative Assembly in the autumn; and its suc- 
cessful passage through that body will be the first definite 
step towards the constitutional emancipation of India. 

* * * * 

A Rural Menace 

The Minister of Health will be doing a public service 
if he agrees to sponsor the Bill the Rural District Councils’ 
Association has drafted to control the outbreak of 
shacks, vans, sheds and similar erections with which 
the countryside of England is being rapidly disfigured. 
The Bill does not aim at any general prohibition of tents 
and caravans and the like, but only at giving the local 
authority full power to control, regulate and _ restrict 
them. That is quite right. The advent of the cheap 
car has made the country thirty or forty miles from a 
great city easily accessible at week-ends, and for families 
who can afford neither a permanent cottage nor regular 
week-ends at inns or hotels, the caravan or hut does 
provide, in fine weather at any rate, a means of spending 
some thirty-six hours or so under conditions that make 
very definitely for health as well as pleasure. But the 
right to put up such erections is being grossly abused. 
Many of the most attractive spots in the Home Counties 
are being made hideous by caravan colonies and the 
manners of some of their occupants. Firm regulation 
by the local authorities is badly needed, and the new 
Bill deserves all support. 
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This Country and The World 


“ FENHE Labour Party,” says Mr. Arthur Henderson 

in a recent pamphlet setting forth his views 
on Labour’s Foreign Policy, ‘ hopes soon once more 
to control the government of the country. It is essential 
therefore that the foreign policy which it will pursue 
should be made clear to the electors.” Hopes in this 
case may or may not be dupes. The Prime Minister 
has just been expressing the view that the present 
Parliament, in which Labour is scantily and inadequately 
represented, will run its full five-year term, and there 
is little reason to challenge that prediction. But whether 
the necessity for an exposition of Labour’s foreign policy 
is quite as immediate as Mr. Henderson would suggest 
or not, any discussion of the subject by one of the four 
former Foreign Secretaries still living serves a definitely 
useful purpose, and Mr. Henderson’s own record at the 
Foreign Office was such as to give him a just title to 
public attention. 

Moreover, even a review of foreign policy from a purely 
party standpoint is likely to make a general rather than 
a particular appeal, thanks to the historic tradition of 
the continuity of foreign policy in this country—a 
practice which in fact is less the outcome of any special 
virtue or sagacity than the effect of external cireum- 
stances, which in the main impose a certain policy 
here on the Foreign Secretary of the day irrespective 
of what his party colour may be. It is significant that 
nowhere was the speech of a Conservative ex-Foreign 
Minister, Sir Austen Chamberlain, on the present régime 
in Germany saluted with louder applause than on the 
Labour benches in the House of Commons, and that the 
reserves with which the recent Four Power Pact pro- 
posals were at first received by the present Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary were precisely such as 
Mr. Henderson would certainly have made if he had 
been in office at the time. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that Labour's forcign policy, even when 
deliberately so presented as to exhibit by contrast its 
superiority over the foreign policy of the Government 
now in office, should embody many fundamentally 
distinctive features. 

And in fact it does not. Mr. Henderson’s pamphlet 
consists in the main of a rededication of his party to the 
ideals of the League of Nations, a restatement of the 
services rendered by the League to the world, and a 
reminder of the steps taken by former Labour Govern- 
ments—such as the signature of the Optional Clause of 
the Statutes of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice—to strengthen the machinery of the League. 
Here again, it may be noted, the Labour Party is taking 
what is in name at any rate common ground with its 
opponents, for no one ever doubted Sir Austen Chamber- 
Jain’s sincerity when he declared in the House of Commons 
that the corner-stone of this country’s foreign policy was 
the League of Nations. But there are, of course, differ- 
ences in the degree of zeal displayed by the two main 
parties in the State in their resolve to make Geneva 
the controlling force in international affairs. Mr. 
Henderson, for example, is justified in claiming credit 
for the lead his Government gave in its signature of 
the Optional Clause, for the Permanent Court at the 
Hague has repeatedly and abundantly proved its value 
to the world, and the more fully its jurisdiction is 
aceepted in advance, the more numerous will be the 
cases in which incipient differences are assured of a 
peaceful settlement in a tranquil atmosphere before 
they can grow to such a magnitude as to inflame the 


tempers of nations. Similarly, though Mr. William 


Graham’s proposal for a tariff truce three years ago Wat 
unsuccessful and perhaps premature, there an fy 
today who can believe the world would not have been 
the better if it had sueceeded. But all this belongs to 
the past, and all of it, as has been said, represents in 
the main common ground between the parties. More 
immediately relevant is a consideration of Labour's inter. 
national policy in the circumstances in which the world 
now finds itself. Mr. Henderson is not himself an 
economist, and the economic and financial problems by 
which the world is distracted are given disproportionately 
little prominence in his pages. He would no doubt 
contend that economics are not primarily the concer 
of Foreign Offices, and that the best way to restore the 
prosperity of the world is to re-establish confidence by 
removing finally the menace of war. It is the organiza. 
tion of peace that concerns him first. 


Here the heart of the problem is touched. Is the 
ideal of what is commonly known as “ pooled security” 
realizable ?_ Is it, in other words, practicable to hope in 
the present stage of the world’s development that the 
nations will make it their supreme aim to maintain q 
peace based on certain principles of order, and combine 
to suppress, by any means that may prove necessary, 
attempts on the part of individual nations to break the 
peace ? There is nothing essentially quixotic about that 
conception. If there were, the hard-bitten and cynical 
statesmen (not that all of them deserve those adjectives) 
assembled in Paris in 1919 would never have signed the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, which sets out the 
conception explicitly in the juristie phraseology of an 
international treaty. The American States accepted 
the doctrine a hundred and fifty years ago, and within 
the geographical area over which they now extend it 
stands unchallenged. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in_nego- 
tiating the Locarno Treaty, was at pains to make it clear 
that while he rejected the Geneva Protocol, which 
reaflirmed and fortified the Covenant doctrine, he regarded 
Locarno, with its binding provisions for mutual defence 
against an aggressor, as the application of the principles 
of the Protocol on a regional scale. And the many non- 
aggression treaties recently negotiated in various parts 
of Europe have the same effect. 

But there is all the difference between approving a 
doctrine in theory and striving ceaselessly to give it 
practical application. The Labour Party, if Mr. Hender- 
son may be accepted as its spokesman—and no doubt 
he may—would go the full length of the Covenant in 
suppressing any war between individual nations (if 
such a war should break out in spite of the cumulative 
provisions for the peaceful settlement of all disputes) 
by the combined international action of the world. 
Mr. Henderson is convinced, and no one will be disposed 


to dismiss his contention lightly, that if the world had 4 


shown a solid and resolute front to Japan in the first 
month of her Manchurian adventure the rape of that 
province from China could have been averted and the 
questions originally in dispute have been settled peace: 
fully by the League, to which Japan as a signatory of 


the Covenant ought, of course, to have submitted them © 


That can now be only a matter of speculation, but its 
incontestable that if the belief did in fact prevail that 
any State going to war in violation of the Covenatl 
would find the world ranged against it, not merely i! 
passive disapproval but in the same active hostility 
that a civil community manifests to a lawbreaker, then 
the hopeless adventure of a challenge to the whole 
community of States would never be undertaken. (a 
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disarmament, as the removal of a cause of war and the 
natural consequence of the acceptance of the doctrine 
of pooled security, Mr. Henderson lays the emphasis 
that might be expected in the President of the Disarma- 
ment Conference. That is natural and right. But the 
real service his pamphlet renders is by posing the issue, 
if only inferentially, between those who would fight 
for direct national interests only, and those who would 


Children 


PINION in regard to crime has changed radically 
during the lives of persons now in middle age, and 
it is not surprising that the law itself in some respects 
lags behind the most enlightened opinion. But in a 
measure which has recently been put on the Statute 
Book—the Children and Young Persons Act—we have 
a rare example of law brought into line with the con- 
clusions of the most experienced and humane reformers, 
It is a remarkable fact that we should have law pre- 
scribing sympathy and individual judgement as the legal 
duty of magistrates, And it is scarcely less remarkable 
that a Government department, the Home Oflice— 
demonstrating the falsity of the popular notion: that 
Government departments are necessarily ruled by red 
tape—should issue an appreciative interpretation of the 
Act to magistrates, local authorities and police with a 
view to inspiring them with that humane and imaginative 
understanding of their duties which the law now demands, 
“Priests should study passion,” said Browning. 
And magistrates humanity. Here is an official “ human 
document ” which they must read before the Act comes 
into operation on November Ist. 

At this particular moment in our history it is peculiarly 
wgent that young offenders should be treated in the 
right way. For the blight of unemployment is falling 
heavily on the very young; idleness and want are the 
prolific causes of petty crime; and the boy who yields 
to the temptation to break into and enter a sweet-shop 
is already technically guilty of an “ indictable offence,” 
and has reached the stage at which, according to wise 
or unwise treatment, he may become branded as a 
criminal, It is from among the very young that the 
criminal classes are receiving their recruits, Of the 
59,367 persons found guilty of indictable offences in 1931 
no fewer than 11,788, or 21 per cent., were boys or girls 
under the age of 16. Among 2,000 young men who 
were examined in Borstal institutions it was found 
that 50 per cent. had committed several offences before 
they were 16. Every year thousands of children in 
their teens reach a critical moment in their lives at 
which it is likely to be determined whether they are 
thenceforward to be among the criminal class or to be 
normal citizens. It is supremely important not only to 
keep them out of prison, but to correct their habits 
before they reach the age at which they might be sent 
to a Borstal institution, that is to say, before they have 
become hardened, and to preserve them from the danger 
of a police court taint. The Juvenile Court is the 
machinery which the law provides; and the object of 
this Court, according to the Home Office circular, is not 
to punish, but to make good citizens. Here we have at 
last the declared intention of justice to pass judgement 
on an offender with a view neither to retribution nor 
deterrence, but to reform. 

The promoters of the measure might have adopted the 
Course taken in Scandinavia, where child offenders are 
hot brought before courts of law, but are dealt with by 
the education authority. But they have preferred in 





submit a contention about national interests, if need be, 
to impartial arbiters and fight, if at all, only to check a 
violator of world peace—that peace which is after all 
the supreme British interest. We can never be reminded 
too often that it is to the latter policy that we have 
deliberately pledged ourselves. There is no reason why 
it should be left to the Labour Party to insist that those 
pledges should be loyally honoured. 


in Court 


the English way to pursue the method which accords 
with practical experience in the past, extending the 
scope of the Juvenile Courts and improving their 
character. This method, it may be pointed out, has a 
further advantage, in that, if it succeeds, it will fami- 
liarize Justices of the Peace with the practice of dealing 
with criminals with a view to treatment rather than 
punishment, and will prepare them for a future amend- 
ment of the law which will extend its humanizing 
influence to adults as it does here to older children. 
The first thing that the present Act does is to enlarge the 
scope of the Juvenile Courts by raising the age limit 
from 16 to 17;  henceforward many boys and girls 
who would otherwise have to appear in courts for adult 
offenders will appear in Juvenile Courts. “ The theory 
behind these is that a young person is regarded as 
immature.” He or she is ** separated from adult offenders 
and treated in a more sympathetic and liberal. way.” 
But how can the law lay down rules for “ sympathy ”’ 
and * liberalism“ ? That, indeed, is the difficulty. It 
is a matter of interpretation—of the spirit in which the 
law is administered—of the establishment of a fortunate 


tradition. Certain general rules may be, and are, laid 
down, For example, it is required that the Juvenile 


Court should be entirely removed from the ordinary police 
court, and should be held, if possible, in a different 
building, but in any case in a separate room. Then, again, 
the effect that the hearing of certain evidence may have 
upon a child’s mind is to be considered. “ There may 
be a great many things which a Court should hear,” says 
the circular, ** but which it is undesirable that a parent 
or a child should hear.” The Court has the power to 
exclude at any time either a child or a parent, and it may 
forbid the public reading of reports made by probation 
officers or by an education authority. ‘* The need is not 
for sentimental Courts but tribunals which are sym- 
pathetic. Children who commit offences require a 
straight * talking to’ .... The Juvenile Court should 
act in the capacity of a parent who on occasion may have 
to be stern as well as sympathetic.” 

The success of the Act will depend on getting the right 
persons to administer it, persons capable of appreciating 
the spirit in which it was framed. There are far too 
many magistrates who have been brought up on a con- 
ception of justice that ought now to be extinct, who readily 
give sentences or acquit as the case may be, but have no 
idea of any alternative treatment with a view to the 
reform of the offender. Now the whole purpose of the 
Juvenile Court is to “ treat the children brought before 
it. It may be necessary to do no more than give a child 
or a parent a “talking to.” It may be desirable to 
put a boy or girl under supervision, or to place him or 
her under the care of a fit person, or to provide reformative 
training, selecting one of a number of schools classified 
by the Home Secretary to which the child should be sent. 
Justices who have such delicate tasks to perform ought 
to be appointed with religious care. They should be 
students of child welfare, good judges of character, welt 
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informed about the world, practical in their sympathy. 
Experience has shown that a large proportion of women 
magistrates ought to be chosen icr this work. 

But it will not be enough to leave so important a matter 
to the wise choice of the authorities or the intuitive 
wisdom of the magistrates they appoint. It is necessary 
to build up a sound tradition based on a common approach 
and a uniform procedure. This cannot be obtained unless 
all the justices qualify by attending, not sporadic lectures, 
but recognized official courses arranged by the Home 


= 


Office. We hope that this matter will receive attention 
By the issue of its admirable circular the Home Office eis 
shown that this Act can only become a great success if 
the administration of it is wise and uniform. It has it 
in its power to ensure success by making provision for the 
training of magistrates whose duty it will be to serve in the 
Juvenile Courts. For success depends on the efforts of g 
scattered body of men and women drawing upon a 
— fund of experience and inspired by the same 
ideal. 


A Spectatot’s Notebook 


W* are gradually pulling through. That may be an 

impression rather than a scientific conclusion, 
but I find it pretty generally held. The question is, 
why ? Assume that recovery is in progress both here and 
in America.. Broadly speaking America is recovering 
through governmental activity, we through—or in spite 
of—governmental inactivity. Is the American way right 
for America and the British way right for Britain? Or 
should we have fared better and recovered earlier if there 
had been some sign here of the leadership and stimulus 
displayed by Mr. Roosevelt on the other side? It is too 
soon to be certain about that yet, and will be till it is 
possible to see whether the American achievement is 
permanent, or simply a gallant and ultimately futile 
attempt to create success by creating a belief in success. 
There is a courage of action, and also sometimes a wisdom 
of inaction. There has not been complete inaction here— 
Major Elliot, for example, has been Roosevelting it on a 
small scale in his own domain—but in the main we have 
drifted stoically on in the traditional British way. When 
the right time comes nothing could be more important 
than to examine dispassionately in the light of results the 
respective merits of active and passive policies as instru- 
ments of recovery. Some study of Herr Hitler’s methods, 
as well as Mr. Roosevelt’s, might be relevant. 

* * 


Sometimes the mention of a particular word almost 
startles one. The use of the word technocracy on a 
friend’s lips a day or two ago did startle me. Technocracy, 
technocracy—no longer than nine months ago everyone 
in America and a great many people in this country were 
talking technocracy with quite incredible sapiency. And 


now what has happened to technocracy? Can you 
remember when you heard the word last? What I 


suppose has really happened is that parts of the techno- 
cratic gospel have already been put in practice in the 
course of the Recovery Act drive in America—for it was 
of the essence of technocracy that men should work 
shorter hours for the same, or even higher, pay—and 
parts of it have been discreetly jettisoned. For though 
President Roosevelt may still be revolving the idea of 
what he calls a “* commodity dollar” he shows no sign at 
all of adopting the technocrats’ new currency represented 
by units of human energy. In short, what was fairly 
obvious in technocracy has become more or less current 
coin and what was distinctive in it has gone by the board. 
And with it, I assume, has gone its prophet, Mr. Howard 


Seott. 
* * x x 


Bournville has become so much the ideal example of 
what modern housing and industrial conditions should 
be that its successes almost go unnoticed. I hope that is 
not true of the unemployment experiment just. carried 
through in the garden village, for within its limits— 
work was found for some 64 men—the experiment seems 
to satisfy every possible condition. The work under- 


taken, the construction of a model yachting pool, was 
something that in the ordinary way would not have 


been done at all; it was therefore non-competitive and 
non-profit-making, but the result was something that 
added definitely to the amenities of the locality. The 
wages paid were more than insurance benefit or transi- 
tional payment, but below trade union rates, and a con. 
dition of employment was attendance for two half-days a 
week at instructional classes. It is not to be suggested 
that enterprises like this can be undertaken everywhere, 
but in many localities the Bournville model could well be 
adopted and adapted—duc heed being paid to the warning 
that efficient supervision is essential to success. Of the 
making of swimming-pools there need be no end. 
* 


If the roads of this country are ever to be made reason- 
ably safe the more obvious causes of danger must be 


ruthlessly removed. One, unquestionably, is the scanda- 


lous overworking of lorry-drivers. I have in mind, of 
course, the case described at an inquest held on Monday 
on a driver whose vehicle collided with a lamp-post. It 
was given in evidence that he had only an hour anda 
half’s sleep in four days, and had stated before he died that 
he must have dozed off. The strictures passed by the 
foreman of the jury and the coroner, who declared the 
employer morally responsible for the man’s death, make 
any comment by me unnecessary. The speed of lorries, 
the hours of work of their drivers and the speed of motor- 
coaches all need checking severely in the light of the 


legislation passed to regulate them. 
* * * * 


Lord Trenchard has taken a sensible step in appointing 
women police constables for the first time to the C.LD. 
One would have thought that for crime detection the 
employment of women would long ago have been thought 
indispensable. In “ intelligence ” work in time of war 
(as every film fan knows) women played a considerable 
part; and crime investigation calls for somewhat similar 
qualifications. As might be expected, it is in the West 
End of London, and more especially for the campaign 
against night clubs, that they are to be employed in 
the first place. But there must be many occasions in 
many fields of investigation when women could make 
inquiries more successfully than men. There is ¢ 
operation between the sexes in the criminal world. Ther 


should be counter-co-operation among detectives. 
* * * * 


Searcely a day passes without some ugly record 
accidents caused by those archaic survivals, level cross 
ings. When we consider the money poured out from the 
Road Fund and by local authorities on the constructia 
and improvement in the roads during the last ten yeas 
it is amazing that any railway level crossings should have 
been allowed to remain. I am well aware of the fact that 
there are far more of them in France and, indeed, 


hia as 
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America than in England ; but there is no reason why ¥ 7 


should follow a bad example. I submit that it woull 


not be unconstructive 


of death in the night. JANUS. 


“ public work ” to use the unel | 
ployed to make bridges or tunnels to prevent the recurrent | 
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Will Roosevelt Succeed ? 


i; By Mavrirz 


HE National Industrial Recovery Act, keystone of 
the Roosevelt domestic programme, seeks first 
to increase the buying power of the masses and so 
overcome the immediate emergency; and, secondly, 
to shore up the sagging economic status of the lower 
middle class—the small manufacturer and merchant, 
the white-collar worker and_ skilled artisan—whose 
votes carried Franklin Roosevelt into office. While 
the first can perhaps be achieved, though not without 
difficulty, the second must remain the dream of well- 
intentioned liberal reformers ignorant of the laws of 
modern capitalism. 

At the start business men welcomed the Roosevelt 
plan. Industry, having not yet recovered from the 
financial panic of last March, was in the doldrums. 
The future looked dark, unpredictable. Business men 
seemed to be convinced that only by increasing the 
buying power of the workers could they be saved. 
Their enthusiasm, alas, wore thin before the time 
arrived for them to come forward with their codes. 
Only the cotton-textile manufacturers responded in 
the first month. The others held back. Chiefly to 
blame was the Roosevelt currency policy. The instability 
of the dollar provoked a flight of capital into com- 
modities and securities. A speculative boom reminiscent 
of the late *twenties began. Prices shot upward. Manu- 
facturers saw a chance to reap huge profits without 
binding themselves to the Roosevelt system of codes. 
They could turn out goods while wages and other costs 
were still low and ‘“ unregulated,” and these goods 
they could sell on a rapidly rising market. In May 
factory production stood at 67 per cent. of normal ; 
by the end of July it had risen to 92 per cent. It must 
be emphasized, however, that this remarkable increase 
in industrial activity was in no sense due to the Recovery 
Act but entirely to speculation. Moreover, the increase 
in factory production was not attended by an equivalent 
increase in purchasing power. Though production was 
restored almost to normal, the number of unemployed 
remained alarmingly large. Fewer than two million 
men and women had been put back to work, which 
meant that more than eleven million were still without 
jobs. This was reflected in department-store and other 
retail sales, which continued to decline. Goods were 
being produced, but not consumed, 

It is far too early to measure the concrete results of the 
recovery programme (the business recovery to date 
has been duc entirely to the unstable dollar and the 
resultant speculation). It will probably be late autumn 
before the statistical reports indicate whether buying 
power is actually being increased in relation to living 
costs. And it may be another year before we learn 
definitely how the “ regulated competition” plan is 
working out. Yet certain trends and aspects are dis- 
cernible and can be discussed. 

To begin with, it is obvious that if prices are permitted 
free play it will be impossible to expand buying power 
rapidly enough to keep up with rising price levels. A few 
giant companies that still have large cash surpluses—for 
example, the United States Steel Corporation—can 
afford to keep prices down while increasing wage costs 
(though they probably will not do so); but the average 
manufacturer and merchant, who normally operates on a 
slender margin of profit and today has no surplus left after 
four lean years, will be foreed to increase the price of his 
product when his production costs go up. The Adminis- 
tration may, of course, regulate prices as well as wages 
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and business practices. Indeed, despite its repeated 
denials, there is every indication that it will be forced 
to do so before long. 

But price-fixing is certain to hurt the small manu- 
facturer and shopkeeper, the very interests the Rooseve" 
programme is designed to safeguard. If these peopie 
increase wages and limit working hours in compliance 
with the Administration’s demands and at the same time 
are denied the right to boost prices, and so are deprived 
of an equitable margin of profit, they must go out, of 
business. If they refuse to inerease wages and limit work- 
ing hours, they will be boycotted by the public. That 
is the Roosevelt plan. In either case the small producers 
are doomed. True, the Recovery ‘Act contains many 
provisions designed to help them. Trade groups 
industrial associations coming within the purview of the 
Act must “impose no inequitable restrictions on ad- 
mission to membership therein”; the codes of “ fair 
competition” they adopt must not be “designed to 
promote monopolies, or to eliminate or oppress small 
enterprises  ; and so on and on. Despite this pleasant 
language, it is obvious that the Recovery Act will en- 
courage monopolization in more ways than one. For 
example, the Act suspends the anti-trust laws, which is 
a considerable victory for the monopolists. Again, it 
provides specifically for the formation of trade associa- 
tions—that is, combinations, embracing entire industries, 
for the declared purpose of regulating competition. 
Now, free competition depends upon the maintenance of 
a free market and free prices. Thus, by “ regulating ” 
nothing can be meant except regulation of markets and 
prices. But is not that precisely one of the chief goals 
of monopoly ? Here we find the State giving the force of 
law to one of the principal devices by which the monopo- 
lists have for years been crushing their smaller rivals and 
extending their power! It is a curious fact that despite 
the prohibitions against monopolies written into the Act, 
Senator Borah believed it necessary to offer an amend- 
ment declaring that the codes adopted “ Shall not 
permit combinations in restraint of trade, price-fixing, 
and other monopolistic practices.” The Administration 
leaders, to quote the liberal Baltimore Sun, “ shook their 
heads over this proposal as tending to cramp their style.” 
The Borah amendment was stricken out at the insistence 
of the White House. 

Labour is theoretically granted a new “ charter of 
rights ” in the Recovery Act. The workers are now law- 
fully entitled to engage in collective bargaining and to be 
represented in negotiations with employers by delegates of 
their own choosing. It is quite generally recognized 
that with virtually everything else in American economic 
life being “ co-ordinated,” the working class also must be 
organized. However, both the Administration and the 
employing class clearly understand that the workers must 
be organized for capitalism and not against capitalism. 
Hence only the reactionary American Federation of 
Labour and a few smaller conservative unions are bene- 
fiting by this new “ charter.” The Communists, Socialists, 
and even the fairly orthodox “ Progressives ” are simply 
not being recognized. On the other hand, the Federation 
leadership is so weak and ignorant, so likely to be 
victimized by unscrupulous employers, that the Ad- 
ministration has actually had to take the lead in 
speaking for the workers. It has established minimum- 
wage levels and working conditions on its own initia- 
tive. This, of course, amounts to dangerous State 
paternalism, 


or 
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Under the Recovery Act the State is extending its 
authority, attempting to regulate production, fixing 
wages and hours of labour, and preparing to fix prices. 
And this is being done, as Mr. Roosevelt and his associates 
candidly and repeatedly confess, in the name of capitalism. 
The present recovery programme, however, at best can 
be only partly suecessful. The more intelligent of the 
Roosevelt “* experts “’ admit that probably no more than 
6,000,000 men will be put back to work. Hence the 
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power of the State must in the near future be expanded 
still further, industry and labour come under stil] 
stricter control. For the President cannot, indeed dare 
not, turn back. In brief, we in America are bound to 
depend more and more upon the State as the sole Means 
of saving the capitalist system. Unattended by black. 
shirt armies or smug economic dictators—at least for the 
moment—we are being forced rapidly and definitely into 
Fascism. 


Drama and the People 


By F. 

“The aim of the British Drama League is to assist the 

development of the Art of the’ Theatre, and to promote a 

right relation between Drama and the Life of the Com- 
munity.” 


HUS begins the leaflet setting forth the ideals and 
methods of the B.D.L., an organization which 
counts for more and more in the life of the community as 
drama grows in importance in every city, town, village 
or hamlet in the British Isles. This may seem a strong 
statement in view of the so-called death of the theatre, 
but it must be obvious by now that, hand-in-hand with 
the regrettable decay of the professional organizations 
exeept in the large towns, has come a sudden realization 
of the power and joy of drama and an urgent wish for 
active participation in all forms of theatre-craft on the 
part of thousands of people. 

The importance of the British Drama League in this 
dramatic renaissance can hardly be over-estimated. . It 
is absurd_to associate the Drama League only with the 
amateurs ; the names of the Vice-Presidents and of the 
Council show that professional organizations as well as 
amateur are represented. But there is no denying that 
in the provinces the amateur movement has developed 
as rapidly as the professional stage has decayed, and the 
League, being a British Drama League and not a League 
devoted to London, Liverpool, Birmingham or any other 
huge centre, is bound to reflect this surprising deve- 
lopment. 

The amount of guidance and help the League offers to 
its members is of singular interest. Actually, perhaps the 
most tremendous statement, quietly enough made on its 
modest manifesto, is that the League is prepared to 
answer any query on any subject connected with drama ! 
Considering the widely differing societies, the appalling 
difliculties which beset them, and the number of questions 
which any earnest worker in any field of thought can, and 
will, fire off within ten minutes, a feeling of profound pity 
must animate us all when we contemplate the department 
whose duty it is to answer queries. Another feature is 
that producers and critics are sent, if desired, to rehearsals 
and performances. This is excellent, because what the 
amateur needs and always will need is expert advice and 
assistance, and possibly it is a realization of this fact 
which makes the Drama Schools organized by the League 
so popular. Lectures and Conferences are held, and 
embryo dramatists’ plays are criticized—another ex- 
tremely trying job, as dramatic criticism of any kind is 
never the easy affair it appears to the uninitiated. There 
is also the magazine “ Drama,” a target for criticism from 
the start; but few members would willingly forgo the 
sight of its cheerful little orange face, even if they get no 
further than the illustrations. 

Everything, once it begins, is nowadays obliged to be on 
the grand scale, and the Drama League Library already 
has the grand manner. It must be admitted that the 


amount of plays, books and treatises on the theatre which 
have appeared of late would appal the stoutest heart— 
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and here they all are. Whole sets of plays can be bop. 
rowed by intrepid groups embarking on production: and 
heaven grant that if they thus save moncy, not having to 
buy single copies, they do not forget to pay the unhappy 
author his royalties! This thorny question of authors’ 
fees has engaged the attention of Conference after Cop. 
ference ; but such is the hardness of heart and steadfast. 
ness of purpose of the Bohemian when he discovers q 
chance of making a little money, that the problem has 
defied up to now the whole wisdom of the Drama League 
in convocation assembled. 

It is impossible to write about the activities of the 
League without touching on the National Festival of 
Community Drama. At the moment, these Festivals 
play an important part both in the life of the amateur 
and in the work of the League. They are rigorous affairs, 
and there can be little doubt that a team which has sur. 
vived the ordeal of a Preliminary and a Divisional Fes- 
tival, and then, after an afternoon spent in competition 
with other picked teams, succeeds in carrying off the 
Howard de Walden Cup, must be a team not only of 
exceptional merit, but also of exceptional resilience. It 
speaks much for the tact, courtesy and good humour 
which is characteristic of the League and its founder and 





head, Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth, that these difficult 
Festivals have been so successful, because the ordinary 
type of contest, where all competitors perform one piece, 
is child’s play in comparison with the problems which 
arise in the adjudication of one-act plays widely differing 
in form and method of production. Everyone interested 
in the future of drama will agree that a good feature of 
the Festival is the encouragement given to progressive, 
original work rather than to stereotyped, mediocre stuff, 


once so characteristic of the amateur, but on which, owing FF 


to a freedom the professional might well envy, no reput- 
able society should waste its time. 

With regard to other developments in the theatre, itis 
not yet sufficiently realized that the League possesses the 
machinery and personnel to deal with any problem which 
may arise. At the moment, naturally, the idea of a 
National Theatre is in abeyance; but this will hardly 
last for ever, especially with the shining example of the 
Stratford Theatre before us. Mr. Whitworth and the 
League have already made a spirited attempt to rouse 
interest in the National Theatre, and, at the proper 
moment, will no doubt continue the effort. But, had it 
achieved nothing else, as a meeting ground for everyone 
in any way connected with the stage the League has 
abundantly justified its existence. Half the workers and 
enthusiasts for drama in Great Britain (the number of 
these would stagger the apathetic pessimist who imagines 


the theatre is on its last legs) would never have met, & 


exchanged views, and sometimes received considerable 
help, were it not for the League. 


The majority of the work lies with the more normal Fy 


expansion of theatrical interest ; the great, general att 
of the theatre ; the theatre as a means of enlightenment, 
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but also of entertainment and recreation for thousands of 

le who, while by no means so much in love with 
tawdry stupidity as theatrical magnates believe, still 
like their drama to be comparatively simple and easy to 
assimilate. But there are other groups, amateur and 
professional, with other interests ; the progressives, the 
experimenters, the advanced workers who bear the brunt 
of the battle, and from whose mistakes no less than their 
suecesses new discoveries can come. It is a common- 
place of history that such innovators are looked on with 
dislike and suspicion at headquarters. Not so with the 
Diama League. The present writer has the honour to 
be the Director of a Little Theatre in Manchester of the 


A World Force: 


most advanced description. Its work has been hailed as 
a new revelation of truth and beauty; it has also been 
described as tosh thrown to the audience by fools; and 
no doubt there is much to be said for both points of view. 
Not only has this society been a member of the B.D.L. 
from the beginning ; it has always received the utmost 
help and encouragement from the League. It is a far 
cry from an insurgent group in a huge city to some tiny 
company in a remote village in Northumberland, but 
the Drama League is the natural home of both, 
and both find an equal welcome from its head. A 
greater example of true catholicity could hardly be 
imagined, 


The Practical Side 


By Captain W. A. Powe. 


ERVICE opinion is by nature. definitely opposed 
to the League of Nations, while even that small 
percentage of officers who do not look on the idea of an 
International Police Force as merely a chimera cannot 
altogether repress the fear that, were it ever to come into 
being, their own opportunities of active service would 
be seriously reduced, if, indeed, their services were not 
ultimately dispensed with outright and their means of 
livelihood destroyed. Hence the supreme importance 
of allaying such fears as far as possible if the support of 
the Services is to be gained and their sympathetic co- 
operation assured. 

How, then, could such co-operation and support be 
best secured ? Clearly the most practical method to 
adopt would be one which ‘vould promote discussion of 
the subject by officers of all ranks and encourage them to 
regard the project not as a mere visionary scheme but 
as a practical proposal, definitely resolved on and in 
the working out of which their expert assistance was 
sought. In other words their co-operation should be 
directly invited and this could be most conveniently 
done, I suggest, by the offering of substantial awards 
for competitive reports or essays dealing with the 
whole subject, such reports to be submitted either by 
individuals or by each Service as a whole. The practice 
of military essay writing, either with or without the 
stimulus of prizes, is one with which both British and 
foreign officers are thoroughly conversant, the recipients 
of the Royal United Service Institution Gold Medal 
and other awards including men whose names have 
become famous in history. Were a similar competitive 
scheme arranged on an international scale and awards 
offered commensurate with the magnitude of the theme, 
the results would, I believe, be of the highest value, and 
it may be of interest to consider what form such a com- 
petition might most suitably take. 

I would suggest a report limited to 20,000 words, to 
he written in two parts, the subjects of which, briefly, 
might be as follows : 

Part 1.—On what lines would you recommend the 
constitution and administration of an International 
Force of all arms by the League of Nations, having 
regard especially to the diversities of language, differing 
circumstances of military organization, training, muni- 
tions and supplies which would have to be reckoned 
with ? 

Parr 2.—Assuming the establishment of such an 
International Force, how would you propose subsequently 
to obtain uniformity as regards language, organization 
and training and to provide it with standardized forms 
of munitions, stores and equipment ? Clearly, no more 
than a bare outline could be attempted in a report 
limited to 20,000 words, but awards amounting to 


_those sent in by its own Services. 


£2,000 or £3,000 would not, in the circumstances, be 
excessive. 

The subsequent procedure would be clearly indicated. 
Kach War Department would undertake two duties. 
The first and decidedly the most important of these 
would be the tabulation, from the reports submitted, of 
the recommendations about which there was a consensus 
of opinion or, at any rate, partial unanimity. The 
second would be to choose the best individual report of 
Upon the League 
itself would subsequently devolve the duty of : 

(a) Further classifying the recommendations submitted 
and utilizing them in the formulation of the scheme 
finally to be adopted. 

(b) Adjudicating upon the winning essays. In the 
result, through the medium of their fighting services, 
‘ach of the signatories of both the League Covenant and 
the Kellogg Pact—for the co-operation of all would be 
invited—would thus contribute to the plan ultimately 
adopted, making of it essentially a joint product, the 
outcome of exhaustive consideration and discussion by 
all concerned. The importance of adopting some such 
policy as this cannot, I am sure, be too strongly empha- 
sized. Any attempt at monopoly by the leading Powers 
would almost certainly be resented by the lesser ones 
and wreck the whole enterprise, particularly in view of 
the intensity of nationalistic sentiment in the world 
today. It is extremely unlikely, for instance, that 
general approval would greet the proposal recently made 
that Great Britain and the United States, as the leading 
two naval Powers, financed by a Federal Exchequer, 
should be made responsible for command of the Seas. 

It is impossible, in the space of a short article, to deal 
with all the objections that could be, and have been, 
raised to the proposal of an International Force, but a 
very pertinent question that is frequently asked is 
whether a Federal Force, such as is contemplated, could 
be imbued with the same morale and fighting spirit as 
distinguish national armies and give them their requisite 
enthusiasm and will to conquer. Could Frenchmen, 
Russians, Germans and Englishmen, for instance, be 
counted upon to display that loyalty to one another with- 
out which their collective efforts to uphold the League’s 
authority would be of little value? Or, again, could the 
Austrian component of a Federal Force be relied upon, in 
an emergency, to tackle say, a body of German insur- 
gents? It will be conceded, I think, that primarily, 
discipline and professional enthusiasm and_ secondly 
patriotism are the essential factors which make for success 
in any military enterprise, and so the reply to the fore- 
going questions depends upon whether, first, the executive 
control of the world by a Federal Force of all arms would 
offer lesser or greater opportunities for military skill than 
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do the existing systems of national defence. And, 
secondly, whether the conception of a World State is 
sufficiently arresting and inspiring to create a transforma- 
tion and expansion of the national spirit of patriotism to 
embrace the wider outlook involved. 

As regards the first of these considerations, few will 
deny that the successful organization and operation of an 
International Police Foree under an International Staff 
would offer unprecedented opportunities for the exercise 
of professional ability of the highest order whether at 
sea, on land, or in the air; or, in view of the revolu- 
tionary changes that have come about in the rapidity of 
see, land and air transport that such a Force, when once 
established, would be capable of effective concerted 
action from the different bases assigned to it in the various 
quarters of the globe. Hence if such a force were actually 
created there is no need at all, I think, to fear that there 
would be any reluctance on the part of the Fighting 
Services to seek transference to it. With regard to the 
second consideration, the outlook is, I think, less hopeful. 


. 


to miss him. 

We were half-way across Siberia before we made 
each other’s acquaintance. That is the dullest part 
of the journey from Moscow to Manchuria: the middle 
bit. It seemed as if we had run out of June into 
November in a single night. Rain lashed the grimy 
windows of the train, and when we stopped at a station 
the wind made a desolate supplicating sound in the 

The country was flat, marshy, and for- 
bidding : a dark land under a dark sky. In the villages 
very old, very hairy men, standing in thick black mud, 
stared up at us, from force of habit, without curiosity. 
The food was not very good. I sat in the dining car, 
composing a Siberian Marching Song, “ I wouldn't say 
No to a sausage.” 

Then, all of a sudden, there he was. sitting opposite 
me: a tall, thin, pale youth, wearing horn-rimmed 
glasses and looking not unlike Mr. Aldous Huxley. 
I smiled, and he immediately told me the story of his 
life, in fluent though erratic English. He was 22. His 
home was in the South, in Baku, but he had run away 
from it four years ago to go on the stage in Moscow. 
He had studied the theatre (at the Government's expense) 
in one of the Dramatic Institutes, and now he was 
being sent by the Commissariat of Culture to found a 
national theatre in Mongolia. He had started as an 
actor, but now he was a régisseur—‘ a, how you call 
it? A conductor?” “No. A producer.” Nowadays 
everyone wanted to be a producer; the best producers 
got higher pay than the best engineers. Stanislavsky, 
for instance. . . . He told me about Stanislavsky. 

He was extremely intelligent; he had an _ under- 
standing of the theatre, and a feeling for it. His mind 
was alert, receptive, and critical. ‘‘ Here,” I said to 
myself (for travellers are always tying labels on to things), 
*‘is a representative of the younger intellectuals. It will 
be interesting to hear his criticisms of the Soviet régime.” 

But he had none: not one. In an oration of some 
length, he expounded to me the doctrines of Karl Marx, 
or most of them. His faith in them, his pride in the 
way in which modern Russia is giving them practical 
expression, were at once touching and impressive. He 


H* got out at the last station, and already I begin 


ventilators. 


spoke of Marx as if Marx was the only man who had 
ever exercised the power of reason; other philosophers 





Strolling Player 


By Peter FLEMING 


SSS 
“sprit de corps would certainly be lacking at’ the Outset 
but in a cause having so much to commend it, one ‘4 
fact, so immeasurably transcending the far narrower 
‘ause of nationalism, it is surely not going too far to 
assume that both morale and corporate loyalty would 
develop in the course of time. 

But however this may be, it is clear that the League hag 
come to the parting of the ways. It set out in high hopes 
of effecting Disarmament in a distracted world composed 
of independent sovereign States, and it has failed—faileg 
because of the apparently insuperable difficulty of recop. 
ciling their antagonisms and inducing them to put the 
common good before their individual interests. Wil] it 
persist in its endeavour to effect Disarmament on the Same 
lines as hitherto, believing that armaments are the caus 
of war and that their reduction will provide security ? 
Or will it perceive that there can be no security so long as 
there is disunity, inasmuch as disunity is not only the 
fundamental cause of war, but also the cause of the 
armaments with which war is perpetrated ? 




























were dismissed, not as inferior in quality, but as different 
altogether in kind. He mentioned Kant as if Kant 
was a sewing-machine, or a slow bowler: something 
functioning on another plane. Here was_ orthodoxy 
arried to the pitch of fanaticism. I asked him whether 
the majority of his fellow-students (he lived in the 
“university town” in Moscow and _ presumably saw 
a lot of his own generation) accepted the present state 
of affairs as enthusiastically as he did. 

“But of course!” he cried. ‘“ All the students, 
all the young people, are very, very—loyal.” His smile 
apologized for an epithet deriving from the bad old 
days of feudalism. 














At first I was surprised. But gradually, as he talked, 
I saw that it was not only natural but inevitable that 
it should be so. At the present moment the Soviet 
régime has several achievements to its credit, but also 
not a few abuses; and in many, if not most, of its 
aspects it appears to the sophisticated mind rather 
comical than inspiring. My Mongolian  impresario’s 
contemporaries are potentially its best critics—young 
men of humour and perception who were too young to 
be transfigured by the wave of enthusiasm which launched 
the first Five Year Plan, and who have grown wp to 
find that what was boomed as a Crusade is, in facet, 
something very like a rearguard action. But. they 
will not criticize ; they sincerely believe that the present 
order is ideal. And indeed it would be surprising if 
they believed anything else, seeing that under that 
order they receive food, lodging, an elaborate education, 





















full encouragement to pursue their special bent, a 7 





well as various privileges: all this gratis. No wondet 
that they are fanatically orthodox. It is not they dar 
not say ‘“ Bo” to the goose that lays the golden eggs; 
they have not even recognized it as a goose. 












But I liked him best when he talked of the theatre, : 





which he did most of the time. The only news from 
abroad which reaches the average Russian conceris 
strikes, riots, revolutions, and other phenomena favout- 
able to Communism, and the largest country in the world 
is also the most insular. I found it typical that my 
friend, although familiar in some detail with condition 
governing the Elizabethan playhouses, was dumbfounded 
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to hear that in England and America neither actors nor 
theatres were supported by the State, as they all are in 
Russia. 

He had a profound reverence for, and some appreciation 
of, Shakespeare, and described to me at length the only 
two productions of what he called Gamlet which Moscow 
has seen since the revolution. The first, by a nephew 
of Tchehov’s, was a comparatively straightforward 
interpretation of the play, in which interest was centred 
on the conflict between the spiritual »nd the fleshly 
sides of Gamlet’s nature. The second was a very different 
matter. The producer, Akimoy, saw in Shakespeare 
the upthrust of the New Bourgeoisie; he was not a 
court poet like Lyly, he was not a common man like Ben 
Jonson, he stood for the new, the conquering class which 
was destined to convert English society from feudalism 
to capitalism. And, of course, he had put it all into 
Gamiet. . 

So Gamlet was played as comedy-melodrama, with a 
fat and merry actor in the lead, who usually came on to 
the stage on horseback, or at least surrounded by dogs, 
He was a glecful upstart, his sole ambition was the throne, 
his only worry how to get it. The “ To be or not to be ”’ 
speech he said while trying on a crown left on the table 
by the Player King. As for the ghost, that was simply 
a ruse on the part of Gamlet to terrify the ignorant 
soldiers into allegiance to himself, and to impress on them 
a belief in the King’s iniquity ; the Prince produced his 
father’s voice by speaking into a flower-pot. Ophelia 
was a girl whose social ambition was greater than her 
virtue; piqued at Hamlet’s rejection of her advances, 
she got drunk, sang her mad song between hiccoughs, 
and disappeared into the garden with the Fifth Gentle- 
man. Noone was surprised when she was found drowned. 
Claudius (or Clowdy, as we call him in Siberia) was drunk 
almost throughout the play. 

I was distressed to hear that this production was not a 
success, 

Yesterday he came into my compartment and wondered 
if he could ask me a favour? He was going to present 
a lot of different plays in the theatre at Urga (which 
is the capital of Mongolia), and some of them had English 
characters in them. He liked, when it was possible, to 
introduce songs into his plays ; each group of characters 
ought to have a song of its own; it was nicer like that. 
In Moscow, unfortunately, they only had one English 
song for the English characters to sing, and that was 
the song called Tipperary, and he was tired of it. 
Besides, was it correct? Was it modern? Was it 
representative ? 

I could not altogether conceal my suspicion that—in 
civilian contexts, at any rate—it was none of these things. 
He implored me to teach him another song, and this put 
me in a very awkward position, because I cannot sing at 
all, being indeed so utterly unmusical that I can hardly 
distinguish with certainty between Rule Britannia and 
God Save the King. Putting, however, a bold face on it, 
I told him that the song he wanted was the Eton Boating 
Song; and after a painful half hour he had mastered 
Some sort of travesty of this immortal ditty, and was 
translating the first verse into Russian. He took it 
away to teach it to his friend, who is a little twinkling 
man like a clown; and as he went he said : 

“T'ave a play, and there are two Englishes in it. They 
are what you call clubmen. After long absence, much 
Sorrow, great jobs of work—don’t you know ?—they 
meet again. They shake hands, because they are club- 
men, And then—and then—they could sing this song ? 
You ‘ave such a custom? Yes? No?” 





He was so eager, so anxious to use his little bit of local 
colour. “ Yes,” I said, “we have.” After all, it was 
better than Tipperary. 

. . . . . . 7. 


I gave him some biscuits as a parting present, and now 
he has gone away to teach the Eton Boating Song to the 
Mongolians. He got out at the last station, and already 
I begin to miss him. 


A Letter from Ireland 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 

Sir,—The peace of last week-end in Dublin probably 
caused more surprise in England than it did in Ireland. 
The Government here found it necessary to try to create 
the impression that the National Guard were an imminent 
danger, and that they were about to attempt a coup d’état, 
but very few people here were impressed by that. Well- 
informed people might have thought that the parade 
proposed to be held on Sunday last might be followed in 
the evening by a certain amount of disorderliness and 
baton charges. But they anticipated nothing worse than 
that. The situation is certainly dangerous, but its 
danger is not immediate. When people who are not on 
the spot read that Mr. De Valera is recruiting to a new 
force they feel that things must be very serious. Small 
symptoms in Ireland have been followed by big con- 
flagrations before this. 

But though it is easy to point out that the English 
Press exaggerated the situation here as far as last week- 
end is concerned, it would be very imprudent to make 
exact prophecies as to the future. On the one hand it 
should be remembered that General O'Duffy and those 
associated with him have no intention of attempting a 
coup d'état, or indeed of any unconstitutional action or 
breach of the law. But on the other hand we must 
recognize that a body such as the National Guards in a 
country that has the tradition of direct action, and where 
the law has often proved less potent than organizations, 
may easily move into dangerous channels. Also the 
National Guard shows tendencies that seem to suggest 
Fascism, while it is known that the Irish Republican 
Army is fairly large, well armed, and decidedly tinged 
with Communism. And Fascism and Communism 
find it difficult to live together in the one country and to 
keep the peace. It must also be borne in mind that Mr. 
De Valera did not aim to become the head of the Govern- 
ment merely for a term of office, or even for a series of 
terms of office. He has a firm conviction that he was 
ordained by God to rule this country. He tried other 
means of getting power before he resorted to the method 
of getting a majority of votes, and he may try many means 
of retaining it before he agrees to relinquish it. There 
may be a coup d'état, but if there is it would be hard to 
say beforehand whether it will be attempted by the 
I.R.A. or the National Guard or by the Government. 


Mr. De Valera showed enormous political ability in 
getting the support that he needed to win the election. 
He had to avoid alienating the I.R.A., who were all 
important, not because of their voting strength, but 
because their arms, their methods and their organiza- 
tion gave them a power out of proportion to their numbers. 
As long as there was only the ordinary law to be put in 
force against them they were able to bully large sections 
of the country, and to silence those who might object 
cither to themselves or to Mr. De Valera. And to silence 
your opponents deprives them of a great deal of their 
political power. It seemed that when Fianna Fail came 
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into power they would be all-powerful. They would 
control the Army and the Police as instruments of the 
law, and where the law was powerless because of its own 
limitations there would be the I.R.A. to take such action 
as the law did not permit. 

Mr. De Valera’s first act as President was to give a free 
hand to the I.R.A. They proceeded to recruit on a 
large scale and to add to their armament. In many ways 
they caused the Government trouble, but they were still 
useful. If the Government could produce nothing to 
enthuse the people, the I.R.A. would at least have 
stifled criticism. For a period last year it was impos- 
sible for the opposition parties to hold meetings. The 
].R.A. broke them up. 


Then the Army Comrades Association started. This 
was an entirely unforeseen development. A number of 
causes conspired to bring it about. People who had 
looked upon the law as no concern of theirs, and had 
refused to run the risk of making enemies of the I.R.A. 
in defence of the law, abandoned their passive attitude 
when they saw their livelihood disappearing. The bullying 
methods of the I.R.A. were becoming more and more 
intolerable. The farmers, who had lost their markets 
that the I.R.A. might be satisfied, now saw the prospect 
of losing their land and whatever else they might possess. 
The Bishops recognized the lawless and Communistic 
tendencies of the J.R.A. and denounced them. The 
I.R.A. responded by denouncing the Bishops. The 
A.C.A. was formed and met with an immediate success 
such as its founders had never hoped for. Its immediate 
purpose was to protect public meetings. It was only 
the meetings of the opposition parties that were inter- 
fered with, and so the I.R.A. who went to break up those 
meetings went home beaten by the new organization. 
They were actually cowing the I1.R.A. Mr. De Valera 
immediately recognized that this represented a danger 
to him. It was a political danger, because the I.R.A. 
had been essential to him, and the new situation en- 
couraged criticism of his Government. He _ provided 
police protection for opposition meetings, but when 
many meetings were held on the same day no adequate 
force of police could be present, and they had to rely 
upon the support of the A.C.A. As the economic war 
must continue (the only alternative was an agreement 
with England that could be represented as a surrender by 
Fianna Fail to Britain) it was certain that criticism of 
the Government would become more and more menacing. 
At the same time the I.R.A. were indignant with the 
Government that the police should be used to baton 
them in defence of the opposition, and showed every sign 
of rounding on Mr. De Valera. 

As I said at the beginning of this letter, there may be 
a coup @état by the National Guard (as the A.C.A. has 
been named since General O'Duffy took charge), or by 
the I.R.A. or by the Government. A Fascist tendency 
exists in the National Guard. People who have been 
deprived of their livelihood are told that the Government 
received a majority in the election, and therefore has the 
right to treat them so. They see the prospect of having 
their goods confiscated on the same plea. This is pro- 
ducing a feeling that if the majority elect a Government 
to act so, the majority should not have the power to 
elect a Government. There are many instances of mem- 
bers of the Lik.A. being caught committing outrages 
and either not being charged or, if convicted, being 
promptly released. The danger of this is that if the law 
will not protect peopie, then the National Guard may 
take the law into their own hands. It is quite certain 


that if the National Guard continues to grow as it has 
done in recert montis, the I.R.A. will have to give way 


— 


before it. They will look to the Government to come 
to their aid as they befriended the Government ang 
actually put it into office. If the Government fails, the 
I.R.A, may feel that they must take action themselves 
before it is too late. 

The cumulative effect of the economic war is felt 
increasingly from month to month. The Govem. 
ment has never been indissolubly wedded to consti. 
tutional methods. Pressed on the one side by the 
I.R.A. and on the other by the National Guard, while 
having to face a hopeless economic condition in the 
country, it may easily be driven to extra-constitutiona} 
courses. It is true that Mr. De Valera might easily 
rally the country to him if he could produce a settlement 
of the Economic War, but he is hardly likely to do that, 
It would mean disowning all that he ever preached, 
General O’Duffy might rally the vast majority of the 
people to him, hut his habit of making long statements 
daily is full of danger. A serious situation could s0 
easily be precipitated. Though the President has cer. 
tainly done much to create a scare he seems to fail to 
realize how serious the situation is. He seized upon the 
opportunity of the growth of the National Guard to 
create a new force for the purpose of placating members 
of the I.R.A. by giving them jobs in it. The result will 
merely be to make the I.R.A. more clamorous in its 
demands, 

A solution may yet come through a break in the 
Government party, and e sen in the Government itself,— 
1 an, Sir, &e., 

Your Irtso CORRESPONDENT, 

Dublin, August 14th, 1933. 


Von der deutschen. Presse 


[VON EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN.| 

IE nationalsozialistische Umwalzung hat eine sehr 
tiefgehende Wirkung auf das Leben der deutschen 
Zeitungen ausgeuebt. Die Revolution hat im Mir 
begonnen, aber bis heute kennt die deutsche Presse noch 
nicht mit Gewissheit das neue Fundament, auf das sie 
gestellt werden soll. Herr Goebbels hat dem deutschen 
Volk ein neues Pressegesetz versprochen.  Es_ sollte 
eigentlich im Monat Mai verkuendet werden, doch scheint 
sein Ministerium mit dieser schwierigen und fuer das 
Volksleben héchst wichtigen Aufgabe nicht recht fertig 
zu werden. Die Ungewissheit, in der der deutsche Jour- 
nalismus zurzeit existiert, tritt in dem Bilde der Zeitungen 
sehr stark in Erscheinung. Auch die Nationalsozialisten 
wollen die politische Unabhingigkeit der Presse nicht 
vollig unterdruecken, im Gegenteil, ihre Fuehrer haben 
wiederholt erklart, dass sie Kritik begruessen und iht 
Wille nur dahingeht, unsachliche Opposition zu unter 
binden. Die Presse soll sich zum neuen Staat_positiv 
einstellen, sonst aber in ihrer Meinungsiusserung grun¢- 
sitzlich véllige Freiheit haben. Dabei ohne Gefihrdung 
fuer sein Blatt und fuer sich selbst in den empfehlenswer 
ten Grenzen zu bleiben, ist fuer den deutschen Journalisten 
natuerlich sehr schwer, und so spiegelt das deutsche 
Pressebild von heute sehr viel Aengstlichkeit und Ver 
krampftheit wieder. Sogar von nationalsozialistischet 
Regierungsseite wird dieser Zustand beklagt und fest- 
gestellt, dass ein Teil der Zeitungen “ in der Wahl det 
Mittel noch nicht den richtigen Weg gefunden hat.” Eine 
ehrliche Kritik kénne nur produktiv wirken und soll 
niemals verboten werden. Um dem deutschen Zeitung 
mann seine Sicherheit wiederzugeben, wiire es also an det 


Zeit, dass sich Herr Goebbels mit seinem - Pressegeset © 


beeilte. Dieses wird uebrigens wahrscheinlich eine seh! 
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begruessenswerte Neuerung bringen, nimlich die vollige 
Unabhingigkeit der Redaktionen in ihrer politischen und 
kulturellen Arbeit von den Verlegern. 

Da der Nationalsozialismus in der Presse nicht nur ein 
Mittel zur politischen, sondern auch zur kulturellen 
Erziehung des Volkes sieht, so legt er nicht allein grossen 
Wert auf die politischen Teile, sondern auch auf die 
Feuilletons. Was diese Letzteren anbetrifft, so wurden 
kuerzlich von einem amtlichen Referenten, Herrn Dr. 
Wilfried Bade, in einem Vortrag interessante Gesichts- 
punkte entwickelt. Der Referent wiess darauf hin, 
dass gerade das Feuilleton die hohe Aufgabe habe, an 
der Arbeit, “* den neuen deutschen Menschen zu schaffen,”’ 
tatkriftig mitzuwirken. Er bezeichnete in diesem 
Jusammenhang die franzésische Kulturpolitik . als 
geradezu mustergueltig, indem nimlich von ihr auf die 
Buchbesprechung ganz besonders geachtet wird. Herr 
Bade regte an, dass jahrlich unter den deutschen Zei- 
tungen cin Wettbewerb ausgeschrieben werden sollte, 
durch welchen festzustellen wire, welches Blatt das 
beste Buch eines unbekannten deutschen Dichters 
besprochen und der O6effentlichkeit vermittelt habe. 
Selbstverstiindlich muessten nach den gleichen Richt- 
linien auch die Besprechungen der Filme erfolgen. 
Sowie der politische Philister von der Buehne ver- 
schwunden sei, so sei es notwendig, dass auch endlich 
der “ Kultur-Philister’? von thr abtrete. Ein grosser 
Fehler der Vergangenheit sei insofern gutzumachen, als 
sich die kultur-politische Berichterstattung kuenftig mehr 
der jungen Generation anzunehmen habe, als bisher der 
Fall war. Herr Bade beanspruchte fuer die national- 
sozialistische Presse das Verdienst, in den letzten Jahren 
eine gréssere Zahl junger Kuenstler und junger Autoren 
auch aus den Kreisen der Arbeiterschaft—der Oeffent- 
lichkeit vorgestellt zu haben. Was die Besprechung 
literarischer Neuerscheinungen anbetrifft, so forderte er, 
dass es auf den Redaktionen stindige Buchbesprecher 
geben sollte. Damit zeigte er ein Ucbel auf, unter dem 
die Autorenschaft Deutschlands—wie auch wohl anderer 
Lander —bisher sehr zu leiden hatte. 


Att 


A Baroque Portrait Group 


Tue portrait group is one of the most difficult genres in 
painting. For one good group there are a hundred good 
single figure portraits, and many of those most skilled in 
painting a single face have been routed by a family. Rem- 
brandt, of course, could manage it as he could manage every- 
thing, but even a virtuoso like Frans Hals often fails and the 
minor Dutchmen sink to the depths of boredom, when con- 
fronted by ranks of burgomasters or by the phalanx of a 
merchant's family. 

The difficulty inherent in the portrait group is to combine 
naturalness with coherence. A family about its daily occu- 
pations or a town council squabbling about drains would 
hot in general make a painting if copied exactly on to the 
canvas. On the other hand, as soon as the artist makes the 
family put on its best clothes or the town council look amiable 
and then disposes its members in picturesque groups, why, then, 
good-bye to naturalness. In reaching a compromise between 
these two apparently incompatible qualities, the eighteenth 
century had an incalculable advantage over all other ages, 
because in the eighteenth century it was natural to pose. 
One's whole life was an elaborately executed series of arti- 
ficialities ; every move was worked out according to the 
maze of established conventions ; and even though by sheer 
reaction one often shouted “* Back to Nature,” it was a very 
queer Nature that one had in mind, a Nature which con- 
formed to the laws of Reason and was equipped with all the 
modern conveniences 


The eighteenth-ceatury artist therefore was lucky enough 


no 





to find his material already half prepared for translation into 
paint. The grouping and posing were almost done for him 
and with only a little encouragement the whole mass of 
figures could be forced into a composition. Furthermore the 
artist was entirely safe from one of the two serious accusations 
to which in general the painter of portrait groups is open. 
No one would ever say, ** How artificial!” or, if they did so, 
it would be as expressing approval, since art and nature were 
sublimely one. And now we, with our cult of the eighteenth 
century say it with almost the same implication. 

The eighteenth century therefore should have produced 
and did actually produce the best series of portrait groups. 
But we in England are much tempted to think that this 
series consists only of our own Conversation Pieces, forgetting 
that we merely developed a form invented earlier on: the 
Continent. I suppose it originated with the Dutch, and the 
French certainly carried it to a high level of development. 
But the Italians also were brilliantly successful in this genre 
as is proved by an example at present to be seen at the galleries 
of Messrs. Agnew. 

This is a painting by Jacopo Amigoni representing the 
following remarkable group: Metastasio, the poet; Teresa 
Castillini, a singer; Farinelli, the great male soprano; the 
painter himself, and an Archduke of Austria as a page. The 
painting summarizes the whole artistic life of the time at 
Vienna, where it would seem to have been painted : the poet, 
rather cynical and Voltairian in aspect; Farinelli, fat, elegant 
and effeminate ; Amigoni himself, very homely and fatherly, 
and the little page pushing in pertly at one side. All the 
figures are almost self-consciously characteristic and yet at 
the same time they combine in an easy, graceful group. 
Nothing could be more artificial, nor yet more natural. 

The painter of this piece had a varied life. He was born 
in Venice in 1675 and after studying there and in Rome he 
set out on his travels from court to court throughout Europe. 
Almost the first which he visited was that of the Elector of 
Bavaria, for whom he painted some large mythological 
frescoes at Schleissheim and Nymphenburg. In 1729 he 
came to England, where his principal work was the decoration 
of Covent Garden Theatre. At the end of his life he became 
court painter to Ferdinand VI of Spain, and he died in Madrid 
in 1752. In all the countries which he visited he left some 
traces of his passage by influencing the local artists. This 
was particularly true of Bavaria, and his name is now prin- 
cipally associated with the monastery of Ottobeuren, where 
he may almost be said to have founded a school. He arrived 
too early to help in the decoration of the church, the master- 
piece of the Bavarian Rococo, but the two chapels and the 
Jong suite of rooms which he painted are among the most 
charming things in that most enchanting of all monasteries. 
For Amigoni was at least as successful with pagan gods or 
Christian saints 2s with his own contemporaries, and he 
knew how to make of them a ceiling or wall decoration 
pleasant to live with and agreeable to look upon. Perhaps 
he was not one of the very great, but he was at least an artist 


Ps > sta whic ‘ . onge r 
of infinite charm and variety. ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Music 
The Promenade Concerts 


Tur first night of the Promenade Season is like no other. 
Those who have never taken part in that ritual have missed 
one of the major experiences of English life. By omitting 
an account of the occasion the New Forget-me-not Calendar 
just missed perfection. What an opportunity is here for 
Mr. de Selincourt’s essaying pen! What a delightful pitfall 
for Mr. Rex Whistler! And a chance for him to make 
charming recovery in the list of errata. ~ The vicloncellos 
should be in a more or less upright position, not, as in the 
illustration, held under the players’ chins,” would be even 
more acceptable than, ~ the number of oars appearing in the 
drawing should be 8, not 16.” 

The atmosphere of the event is very tangible, especially 
if the night be hot. Some say that it has little or no con- 
nexion with the question of our musical propensities as a 
nation. ~The Promenaders are an avid crowd.” they say, 
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“and after all a comparatively small one, and will devour 
anything Sir Henry Wood likes to provide. They do not 
come chiefly for music but for fun, the fun of recognizing and 
greeting the leader of each department of the orchestra, of 
building up a climax towards the appearance of the principal 
first violin, and of engineering the final burst of applause for 
Sir Henry Wood. Something of the Englishman’s love of 
sport is at work here. For eight weeks the Queen’s Hall 
becomes a stadium. After that the Promenaders disperse 
and mysteriously vanish. They give no support to music 
in the normal concert-season. Where are they, these 
music-lovers, in the winter months ? ” 

Yet they made a sudden reappearance on the last night 
of 1932 when the B.B.C. began its first season of Winter 
Promenades. There was no happier New Year’s Eve party 
in all the land than that which Sir Henry Wood gave then. 
** Carnaval Romain,” ** Wanderer Fantasia,” ‘‘ Invitation to 
the Dance,” ** Scheherazade **—he provided the usual summer 
fare, knowing that these zealots had come, not squeamishly, 
but with hearty appetites. In summer or winter, it seems, 
they will support concerts, provided the ground-floor is 
cleared, first, to give an air of informality, secondly, to enable 
them to suffer cheerfully, sportingly, the discomforts of a 
swarming bank-holiday ; provided also that Sir Henry Wood 
is the master of ceremonies. 

For it is still true, after 39 years, that this is peculiarly 
Sir Henry's public. The B.B.C. has been wise in recog- 
nizing that fact, just as Sir Henry has been quick to 
acknowledge the reinforcement which an intelligent alliance 
with broadeasting cannot fail to provide. It is certain 
that no other conductor in this country could carry out an 
eight weeks’ season of nightly and abnormally long programmes 
with so large a sympathy for all periods and styles and sus- 
taining so even a level of performanee. The B.B.C.’s post-bag, 
that tantalizing enigma, possibly contains more tributes to 
Sir Henry Wood than to any other personality in the 
Corporation’s programmes. Last Saturday the enthusiasm 
which greeted his first appearance was pitched higher than 
ever before. Although few announcements were published 
during his illness a few months ago, many in the audience were 
aware that at one stage it had been critical. To think of the 
‘Proms without him is no more possible than to imagine 
him arriving late for a concert. Upon the stroke of eight he 
appeared, wearing the carnation which now we think of as 
his badge of office, and was weleomed as if the audience knew 
that it held a restorative in its hands. That he had derived 
immediate strength from the ovation was apparent in every 
item of the lavish programme. Being a Saturday concert, it 
was a miscellany of popular music. But what a distance 
between this and the popular programme of 25 years ago! 
Ravel's ** Daphnis and Chloe,” an Organ Concerto of Handel, 
Debussy’s “ L’Aprés-midi d°’un Faune,” and on_ future 
Saturdays this season, Falla’s ** Gardens of Spain,” Respighi’s 
‘** Fountains of Rome,” Stravinsky's Violin Concerto—shall 
we be deemed pharisaical if we are glad of such changes and a 
little conscious of the advance we have made ? 

For some the programmes are too long ; but not for those 
Promenaders (and it was the majority) who at half-past 10 
on the opening night. when there were still more items to 
follow, were demanding one encore after another from 
M. Marcel Dupré. Having made him captive in the organ- 
loft, they were loth to release him until he had given a small 
recital on his own account. For others the programmes are 
too carelessly miscellaneous ; but not for those who, desiring 
to hear two or three works in this or that programme, book 
their dates and wander in and out at will. Ordinary standards 
of criticism, in almost every respect. are irrelevant at the 
Promenades. They are holiday occasions, 

Basit MAINE. 
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Versailles 


I HAVE come by an electric train from Paris, 

a sightseer to this place I know by hearsay, 

and now on the vast square before the palace 

I feel as insignificant as a cobble in the pavement, 


This arena was set for another spectacle 
than tourists with their Baedeker in hand, 
and yet I am aware of a certain satisfaction 
at being the central spot of such perspectives, 


It flatters me; and that no doubt was intended, 

for even although he crossed here in a carriage 

the Grand Monarque must have experienced the 
same emotion 

seeing he ordered it all, and for his pleasure, 


And yet, following the crowd, as I enter 

the immense magnificence that the Third Republic 
has turned into a ‘ National Museum,” 

I confess that I am a little disconcerted. 


I climb the marble staircase to the chapel, 
sumptuous and derelict, with its faint remembrance 
of royal mistresses who knelt at Mass, 

and half regret the Host is here no longer. 


And so through vestibules, their walls emblazoned 
with names of Grecian gods and goddesses, 
till dwarf’d with splendour, spectral among spectres 
I meet myself in the Immemorial Mirrors. 


And there I pause, for there the historical pageant 
is most importunate ; the Revolution 

emptied this room as prelude to a drama 

the age of Mirabeau had never surmised. 


Germany made and unmade, France in ashes 
ten years ago here nested as the phoenix, 

and rose and from the windows saw her gardens 
inviolate, as I beheld King Louis’. 


T saw them rich with Autumn, fitting season 
to lull the senses with serenity 

and lead one down those dreaming terraces 
where half the world’s unfolded like a fan. 


What if no fountain plays ?—Apollo’s basin 
lies tranquil to the west, and all around 
aisle upon aisle autumnal forests deepen 

to the immortal gloaming Watteau loved. 


T yield myself to the old equivocation 

of woods and waters, and the arid fagade 

sets like a sun behind me on its hill-top, 
astronomical and abstract. Did those who fashioned 


its inexorable logic plan this contrast, 

and limn these shores where hesitation dallies 
upon the brink of Cytherean music, 

tempted already to the Trianons ? 


One mind informs this whole : that is its triumph, 
unique, sufficing, we have lost in multitude 

what here was consummated for all time, 

and suddenly, as if to comment on my musing, 


a scattered flight of bombers making for Paris 
roars overhead,—futile catastrophe 

become a passion, even as once it was 

to shape a landscape to a hemisphere. 


R, N. D. WILSON. 
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Country Life 


MickaNT GROUSE. 

For the last two years special experiments have been made 
in Scotland to test the migrations of grouse—the bird of the 
moment—both because of the date and because their numbers 
and health are exceptional ; and the general verdict appears to 
be that the seasonal migrations (except in times of stress and 
poverty, when also the parallel will hold) are rather like the 
migrations of the Vicar of Wakefield and his wife—no farther 
than “ from the blue bed to the brown.” They keep to their 
The grouse, however, may change moors at 
different seasons ; and blessed are the moors which are pre- 
ferred in August and September. It is curious that the two 
chief game birds of this island (for the pheasant is a mongrel 
alien) are the only birds (with the single and surprising 
exception of the long-tailed tit) that maintain the family rela- 
tionship continuously ; and the persistence of the family 
unit helps perhaps to keep the birds more faithful than most 
others to the neighbourhood of the nursery. With the part- 
ridge it is worth attention that long flights are very rare, 
except when the coveys unite into a pack. The packs fly as 
atule quite twice as far as the coveys, and once flushed are 


own districts. 


seldom found again on the same day on the same shoot. Yet 
strange migrations occur even with the partridge. It is the 


experience of the afforesters, as I have seen myself, that the 
birds in the afforested area entirely vacate it about mid- 
September. 

* * * * 

The grouse is perhaps slightly extending its range in the 
West. The birds are flourishing peculiarly for example on 
moors near the Hereford-Radnor boundary (to which also that 
almost extinct hawk, the kite, has returned in recent years), 
and where the merlin is not uncommon, Perhaps we may 
yet see grouse on western islands ; on Ramsey, for example, 
where heather flourishes with a robustness I have seldom seen 
equalled elsewhere, or even on Lundy, where a grouse was 
flushed this year. Yet it remains an unsolved problem why 
grouse refuse to live in southerly places that look favourable 
enough. There were once grouse, for example, on Lord 
Onslow’s estate, in Surrey; and they bred successfully 
there. Perhaps the constitution of the bird needs cold and 
altitude ;_ its native hardiness demands a test. It is so with 
its near cousin the willow grouse. During an autumnal visit 
to Newfoundland I was struck by the rarity of birds of any 
sort. Indeed, almost the only birds I came upon—and I saw 
a good number of these—were a little blue-green jay and 
coveys of willow grouse. The Newfoundland climate is 
almost perfect in late summer and in autumn, and the place 
singularly rich in berries of great variety. Is not October 
the spring festival of the Newfoundland caribou? But the 
grouse get all the hardening they can want in winter and 
spring. 

* * * # 

Is it a great game year in Britain? The grouse are plentiful 
and very free from disease, a malady often due to culpable 
over-stocking, that is, over-preservation. The eagle, hawk 
or vermin that destroy weaklings are of service to the species 
and the natural allies of the keeper, if he is true to his name, 
Which is too often a misnomer. It is not in my rather limited 
experience a good partridge year, though the pairs bred well. 
On one walk across a stubble appeared coveys of 16 and of 6 and 
one barren pair; and I hear many accounts of such inequalities, 
A keeper in Norfolk, not far from Sandringham, has had a 
singularly curious experience. He put up a covey which left 
behind two birds that tried in vain to fly. Each was like the 
mythical Juvtak, a species of bird that possessed only one 
wing, and had to find a mate who possessed the other wing 
before it could fly. Both these partridges, it was thought, 
must have been born with one wing only since no sign of 
mjury was detected. It is more probable that each lost a 
wing in very early life. 

* * * * 
Tur Penn-Gray Country. 

Help is still wanted for an act of preservation that concerns 
the very heart of England, and there is no time to be lost. 
The few lovely acres next to Stoke Poges Church are threatened 
with “concrete mendacities,”” or at the least with houses that 


will take the place of delightful fields. The poet Gray is 
buried here beside his mother; and Thomas Penn (who 
succeeded his father as Governor of Pennsylvania) bought the 
Manor House near which the church stood. It is a place of 
pilgrimage as well as singularly characteristic in present 
view as in past history. Contributions towards the few 
thousands still needed should be sent to Mrs. Dyott Drayson, 
201 Great Portland Street, London, W.1, and should be 
made payable to the Penn-Gray Society. 
* * * * 

THe Sixt Sense AGAIN. 

The curious thunderstorms and _ electric 
summer have helped to confirm a theory 


storms of this 
concerning the 


senses of birds. The large and increasing company of 
pigeon-fliers find that electric disturbance is the werst 


enemy of the homing pigeon. When there is thunder in the 
air he loses his way outright, or at the best divagates and 
wanders. Now and again the same thing happens when the 
wind shifts to the East. The old doggerel, 
“When the wind is in the East 
It’s good for neither man nor beast.” 

applies to the instinct (or whatever it may be) of the pigeon, 
as well as to its bodily comfort. It has often been stated, 
not without dogmatism, that pigeons find their way by sight 
and have to learn their routes by training, and great scorn 
has been poured when the view (which has certainly small 
scientific truth) that they possess something like an * electric 
sense.’ Such phrases are doubtless without any precise 
meaning ; but it is at least strange that electric disturbances 
may so affect the pigeons (as in experiences of this year) 
that they have lost their way even when released within a 
few miles of their cote. One eminent pigeon-flier at any 
rate is now quite persuaded that the bird possesses a directional 
sense that few forces can upset ; and much the commonest 
of these inimical influences is electrical excess in the 


atmosphere. 
* * * x 


Tur PiGeon’s Grier. 

Anyone who has seen pigeons trained believes that sight 
has something to do with their skill in home-finding ; and 
this view is supported by the confusion that falls on most 
birds in days of fog. On the other hand, migration, now in 
full force from England, is quite certainly not due to sight. 
It is enough to give the example of the cuckoos, in whose 
unparental and unfilial company the young migrate apart 
from the older birds and are not a whit less suecessful in 
making the right port. What the sense may be no one as 
yet has plausibly conjectured; but the aviculturists have 
proved that, quite apart from food or warmth or light, the 
naturally migrant bird is thrilled with a desire for flight—* to 
somewhere remote and afar “’—at the due date. It must 
set forth; and when it does set forth it knows whither to 
direct its flight, though atmospheric extremes, especially fog, 
may confuse the instinctive or tropistic sense. Negatively 
it would seem to be logically certain that the ordinary senses 
as we know them cannot supply the information. 

* * * * 
Drovent v. Rats. 

The drought and desiccation of the country, which have 
produced the best harvest of modern times, have fallen 
with altogether surprising severity on the tribes of rats. 
There is something of the vole even in the grey rat, that 
very different creature, and it has a need of water. On 
some farms where the land is light and sandy, as, for example, 
on a particular farm in West Norfolk, the rats have been 
perishing and wasting away in large numbers. Their move- 
ments are listless and they show none of their normal cunning 
in avoiding danger. An elder countryman who has spent 
much of his time in the vocation of vermin-destroyer says 
he has seldom if ever seen the like. It is, of course, a well- 
authenticated observation that rats multiply extravagantly 
in very wet seasons, and —in country places at least —their 
rate of increase may be said to be roughly proportional to 
the rainfall; but such direct suffering from drought, as 
among sheep in Australia, is not, I think, a common result. 

W. Beacu Tuomas, 
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suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR. | 

AN ABSENTEE LEGATION markedly in the past year, and it contains more dcfinite pro- 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] mise than any Government one can recall. The Contrast 

Sir, -Amid the dust of parliamentary packing up for the holi- between Nanking today and the bygone administrations of 


days, a small voice was raised to ask that H.M. Legation 
in Peking should be shifted to Nanking, or at least that the 
Minister should have a house in Shanghai or Nanking, and 
be instructed to live in it. The answer was a crisp negative. 
Few noticed the question or understood its enormous import- 
ance for the development of British interests in China, the 
greatest potential field for trade expansion in the world. 
Yet the absurdity—and discourtesy—of keeping a Minister 
600 miles from the Government to which he is accredited 
is Gbvious anywhere. In China it is fantastic. 

In bygone days the difficulty was, in the face of mandarin 
ebstruction, to get our Ministers into Peking. Now the 
difficulty is te get them out of it. No one can resist the 
charm of Peking, its wide streets of brightly decorated shops 
und branching trees, mysterious lanes, colossal walls and 
battlemented gates, temples and palaces, Manchu women 
in high square head-dresses, Chinese gentlemen taking their 
birds for a walk, gaily painted mule-carts, strings of ineffable 
camels. Except when dust storms -blow down from the 
Gobi Desert, the sky is marvellously blue, and the climate, 
though piercing in winter and grilling in summer (what time 
Diplomacy removes itseif en bioc to the seaside at Peitaiho) 
is joyous and exhilarating. Some of the Ministers’ houses are 
old Chinese palaces, comfortably reconditioned to modern 
needs, and all are set in enormous grounds 20 to 30 acres 
in extent, containing houses for the smaller fry, gardens and 
tennis courts, quarters for the Legation Guards and parade 
grounds. 

One can easily understand that the Legation staff would 
fight tooth and nail against having to live in Nanking, eager, 
hopeful, but still very crude; or amid Shanghai's vigorous 
bustle, the very antithesis of their calm gracious home in the 
North. But from the standpoint of practical diplomacy and 
the changed conditions of China, a worse place than. the 
Quarter could hardly be conceived. It is a cloister within a 
cloister. If the deepest of Peking’s charms is its sense of 
remoteness from the world—all the deeper since the tiresome 
business of government went elsewhere—Legation Quarter 
seems remoter still. No words can convey its feeling of tran- 
quil detachment. As the Emperors lived in a Forbidden City 

which invariably ended by destroying them—so do the 
Legations, only occasionally ruffled when an alarum of war 
sends the wealthy Chinese scurrying to the hotel inside their 
quarter, 

New conditions have made this aloofness yet more unfortu- 
nate. Since the recognized Government moved to Nanking, 
our Minister has been represented there by a ‘ diplomatic 
mouthpiece.” In China, where personal contact is everything 
and a casual remark at a garden party is worth a dozen dis- 
patches, such a system is futile. Imagine an Ambassador 
living perpetually in Edinburgh and communicating with 
Downing Street only through a subordinate ! No disrespect 
to the * mouthpieces ” is intended in saying that Nanking 
regards them merely as chit coolies. 

Another matter must be mentioned, though it is a delicate 
one. It cannot be denied that the relations between the 
British mercantile community and their Minister in Peking 
have not always been as cordial as they should be. Naturally 
their points of view must often differ. But so long as 
Ministers only pay rare visits of a few days to Shanghai and 
the Yangtze, reconciliation of the two viewpoints is 
impossible. I am not presuming to apportion blame, but 
only pointing out certain facts, which must be injurious to 
British interests and the harmonious working of our policy 
in China. 

To move the whole Legation to Nanking would be enor- 
mously expensive—not to mention the risk that some new 
bouleversement in China might mean the moving of it back next 
week. But if Nanking is not yet the undisputed Government 
ef all China, its stability and prestige have increased most 


Peking is that Nanking is a mainspring of action such as 
Peking never was after the death of Yuan Shih-kai, and that 
it has a definite, practical policy, namely, to ‘* make good ” 
in the Yangtze Valley and trust to time to enlarge its authority 
Much that it has actually done, in the way of rigid economies 
and tightening up of its administration is well known to all 
who watch the Far East, 

There are, of course, many black spots—Canton’s antag. 
onism, Communism, poverty and the hordes of polities} 
harpies who batten on disorder. But with all allowance for 
difficulties and disappointments, there are signs in Nanking 
not to be ignored of a set purpose and the will to succeed, 
The help we could give, at this juncture, merely by having 
our Minister on the spot is incalculable. ‘* Face” is every- 
thing in China, and it is an odd way of showing the friendship 
we continually express for Nanking to deprive it of “ face” 
as we do by keeping our Minister 600 miles away.—I am, Sir, 
«e., 


Virginia Water. O. M. Green, 


BOMBING FROM THE AIR 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.| 
Sin,—There are certain aspects of the police bombing 
controversy which do not appear to have received due 
consideration. Surely one of the main principles should 
be that of humanity, especially when such operations are 
said to be for ‘* police,” as opposed to military objectives, 
Upon this point the arguments have usually centred upon the 
question of direct casualties. There can be no argument 
as to the sincere and efficient e‘forts on the part of the Roya} 
Air Force to use this method of warfare with the greatest 
possible consideration for the native inhabitants against 
whom it has been considered necessary to operate. 


The bombing of villages is always preceded by the dropping 
of warning notices and when ‘ delay-action ” bombs have 
been used, the fact has previously been broadcast from 
loud speakers above the village in question. Consequently, 
direct casualties have been reduced to a minimum. Neverthe- 
less, the consequent and protracted suffering that follows the 
bombing of such villages is underestimated and _ the fact 
that such suffering falls upon the heads of the least guilty 
is not so generally recognized. 

It must be remembered that the majority of these native 
villagers in wild mountainous areas subsist normally at the 
lowest possible level of existence. Their country is barren, 
the climate suffers extremes of heat and cold, and agricultural 
activity is confined to a few months in the spring. Depre- 
dations of tyrannical local chiefs and inter-tribal raiding further 
reduce the already meagre surplus of the villagers’ wealth. 
It may be understood, therefore, that the destruction of 
their homes, goods and chattels, stores of food, &c., reduces 
these unfortunate people to an existence unbelievable to 
those who have not actually visited areas which have recently 
been subjected to intensive air action. 

I have seen it stated that their houses, being mere hovels 
of mud and timber, are easily reconstructed, but the fact 
remains that, even in these primitive communities, the 
majority of the necessities of life have to be repurchased and 
when the inhabitants have no money and in any case n0 
shops within two or three days’ travel upon unsafe and 
difficult tracks they have little chance of making good 
the destruction. Even the normal trade caravans will have 
ceased their visits during disturbed periods, and it must also 
be remembered that in many such areas communications and 
supplies from the outside world are cut off for most of the 
winter through snow on the mountain passes. Such conditions, 
it must be stressed, are suffered most by the women, children, 
aged and infirm, whilst the rebel leaders, the cause of the 
trouble, are the only ones with sufficient wealth and power to 
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green themselves personally from the consequences of their 
own misdeeds. ; 

Efficiency is not the only test of police work, some power 
to distribute punishment: between innocent and guilty is 
necessary. In any case, must Europe suffer aerial bom- 
pardment because such action happens to be convenient 
in Waziristan or Kurdistan? Is it not more practical to 
these turbulent areas by an ambitious scheme of 
I write from personal experience.— 

Puinie 8S. Mumrorp (Capt.). 


ify 
rad construction ? 
Lam, Sir, &e., 
Cavalry Club, London, W.1. 


[To the Editor of Ture Specravor.} 
sin,—Dr. Layton in his letter on Anniversary Reflections 
condemns bombing of villages on the N.W. Frontier as a 
hateful thing and a blot on British justice ; I wonder if he 
has considered the alternative. 

I assume that he will admit that the tribesmen are not 
alwavs amenable to sweet reason, and that at times order 
ean only be maintained in those turbulent regions by the use 
of force. Having ruled out the use of aircraft, it will be 
necessary to employ ground forces. In other words, Punjabi, 
Rajput, and Mahratta lads will have to force their way 
through the mountains in sweltering heat; they will stalk, 
and be stalked by, the tribesmen from rock to rock. They 
will endeavour to drill holes in any head that shows itself ; 
many of them in turn will have holes drilled through them. 
Some unlucky ones, wounded when evacuating a picket, 
may be left behind to a terrible fate. Eventually, when the 
column has fought its way through, it may be necessary to 
destroy the villages, as the only way of subduing the tribesmen 
and bringing the operation to a close. 

Taking the long view, it may be expedient totally to prohibit 
air bombing. Those who advocate this, however, should 
remember that, in order to assure their own safety, they are 
demanding the sacrifice of the lives of British and Indian 
soldiers, as well as necessitating the infliction of needless 
casualties on the tribesmen. This may perhaps be inevitable, 
but before holding up their hands in horror at bombing as it 
is earvied out on the N.W. Frontier it would be well for them 
to give a thought to those on whom the brunt of its abolition 
will fall—_I am, Sir, &c., E. P. YEATES (Major). 

St. Andrews, Warminster, Wilts. 


AIR TRANSPORT 
[To the Editor of Tu Specraton. } 
Sir,—In the space that you can afford me to comment on 
the Internationalization of Air Transport, as Mr. Griffin 
wishes, I must be brief where a lengthy article is needed. 

I, Sir Arthur Salter’s Allied Shipping Control demonstrates 
the impracticability of international operation of shipping : 
aviation, by reason of its novelty, is a far greater problem. 

2. The Air Transport Committee of the League of Nations 
(not a Disarmament body) discussed at length and turned 
down the French scheme in 1982. , 

3. The experience of the Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagon-Lits shows in a much smaller problem the difficulties 
which arise as a result of the remnants of nationalism on 
the Board. 

4. Complete technical codification of international regula- 
tion is diflicult (if not undesirable) as our experience on 
the LC.A.N. (international Commission for Air Navigation) 
on a much smaller scale proves. 

5. Technical aviation progress has marked national 
features—a decision to use a given type of material will 
ruin one or more nation’s industries and will be hotly contested. 

6. Standardization, so essential to economical transporta- 
tion, is premature and undesirable in aviation, which needs 
competition to breed advance. It cannot afford stagnation. 

7. The direction and organization of an undertaking 
flying 100,000,000 miles or more a year all over the world is 
a vast project. 

8%. The plan does not give security. One Power standing 
out can wreck the scheme. The international aircraft may be 
commandeered ; and camouflaged military aircraft just below 
the “ international ” size will grow up in numbers in every 
country. Mere size is not everything in war. 

I omit considerations of national air sovereignty, of 
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language, of personnel, of different weights, measures and 
screw threads, of agreement between 60 nations, of ratification 
by 60 assemblies. An undertaking of this nature will be a 
vast and continuous Conference. And have we not had 
enough of Conferences ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. A. CHAMIER, 
Air Commodore, Secretary-Genera!. 
The Air League, 19 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 
[This correspondence is now closed.—Epb. The Spectator. | 


THE REVOLT AGAINST TITHE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.] 

Sik,— The Chairman of Tithe Collection Area W.C.1 accuses 
Mr. Ensor wrongly. It is a fact that Tithe may be more than 
half the value of the farmer's heavily depressed produce. The 
legal remission is of tithe in excess of two-thirds (not half) 
the annual value of the holding. And if the farmer chooses 
to be assessed for taxes on Schedule D (profit and loss account) 
that makes no difference whatever to the tithe, which is a 
fixed charge irrespective of income. Farmers are always 
being told that tithe is not a tax : they sometimes wish it was, 
for then if they had no income they would pay no tithe. 

Mr. Rees makes a helpful suggestion about the farmer’s 
bank debts ; the same argument can be applied to them, and 
to the Tithe, that has recently been applied to War Debts ; 
namely, that owing to the fall in the prices of produce, the 
farmer has to produce about three times as much saleable 
stuff to meet these charges as, say, in 1925. 

Your other correspondent on the question, Mr. Potts, 
seems to have completely mistaken Mr. Ensor’s argument 
on the value of tithe and produce in 1932 as compared with 
1911-1913. Mr. Ensor took 100 as an index-figure for both 
tithe and produce in the earlier years, for the sake of an easy 
comparison of their divergence later on. Actually, tithe in 
1913 was about 66.—I am Sir, &e., 


Wortham, Suffolk. DoREEN WALLACE, 


[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.| 

Sir. May I, too, express the thanks of the farming com- 
munity for Mr. Ensor’s excellent and accurate article on this 
subject? As the writer of the letter in The Times of October 
17th last, from which he takes the figures so completely 
misunderstood by Mr. Potts, | beg of you space briefly to 
explain. Mr. Potts is confusing my index figures with the 
erstwhile varying value of £100 of tithe as assessed under the 
Tithe Commutation Act, 1836, when tithe in kind was con- 
verted into a monetary payment based upon, and rising and 
falling with, the prices of wheat, oats and barley. The value 
of such £100 of tithe averaged for the years 1911-13 £72 17s. 8d. 
which I have taken as my basic index figure of 100 in order to 
compare it with similar indices for agricultural produce, &c. 
By the Tithe Act, 1925, this value was permanently fixed at 
£105 regardless of any subsequent fluctuations in corn prices. 
The result is as my index figures showed or, if Mr. Potts 
prefers actual money values, as below : 


1911-13. 1925. 1932. 

Average. Act of 1918. Act of 1925. 
£100 of tithe .. a- Stage 8 £109 311 £105 O 0 
Wheat per qtr. ‘aa 32s. Sd. 52s. 2d. 25s. 4. 
Oats a <a : 19s. 94d. Zis. 2d. 19s. 6a. 
Barley ,, ara ae 28s. 4d. 42s. Od. 27s. Od. 


To the 1982 figure for tithe must be added £4 10s. for 
sinking fund, making the total tithe charge about half as 
much again as pre-War, while oats and barley were back to 
pre-War and wheat was 7s. 6d. per quarter lower, and today at 
2es. is 10s. 8d. lower than in 1911-13.. It is true that for both 
last year and this we shall receive under the Wheat Act a 
subsidy for that crop which we hope will bring its price up to 
45s. less the cost of administration, but even that figure is 
7s. 2d. below the price of wheat at the time the present tithe 
was fixed. Moreover agricultural produce in general has so 
declined in price since that date that the index number for 
last month was exactly the same as for 1911-13, -viz., 160, 
Finally, Mr. Potts can hardly complain of paying 5 per cent. 
of his tithe in rates, for up till 1899 his tithe was fully rated 
and thereafter half-rated, so that in that respect he has still 
further improved his position. 

The point is that an optimistic and somewhat indifferent 
Parliament in 1925 stabilized tithe on a sterling basis when 
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prices were still high in consequence of the War, thus artifi- 
cially enhancing its value out of all relation to present economic 
conditions and enabling the tithe owner to avoid any share 
in the present agricultural collapse.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. A. Hawt, 
Commander V.D., R.N.V.R. (retired). 
Marks Tey Hall, Essex. 


THE SUGAR SUBSIDY 

[To the Editor of Tux Seecraror.| 
Sir,—My attention has been drawn to your note in a recent 
issue on the Sugar Beet Subsidy. The chief blame for continu- 
ing the present “ lavish prodigality ” must lie at the door of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. They have known in advance for 
years that the subsidy could come to an end, yet they have 
proved themselves incapable of drafting and putting through 
a more economic scheme to take its place. A large amount of 
the ‘* prodigality ” is due to the excessive profits that the 
Dutch-built factories have been allowed under the scheme to 
make in the past, more than one having, in the brief years of 
its existence, accumulated reserves equivalent to the entire 
value of the factory concerned, as well as having paid hand- 
some dividends. What is more serious is that these factories 
have successfully smashed all efforts at collective bargaining 
by the farmer. 

This lack of foresight on the part of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture is unluckily no isolated instance. It has been obvious 
in the case of the beef quota, where the Ministry has been so 
out with its forecasts of supply and demand, the producers of 
cattle in Northants, Leicester and Norfolk are far worse off 
than a year ago. 

But to return to the subsidy, we farmers are only making a 
very moderate profit, if any, out of sugar beet, but it does help 
to keep labour on the land. Please do not put the odium on 
us, but on the rapacity of the factory owners and the supine- 
ness and lack of foresight of the Ministry of. Agriculture.—I 
A Farmer. 


THE MOYNE REPORT 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sin,—There is not the least prospect of the reeommendations 
of this Committee being carried out. The Government 
being unable or unwilling to initiate a bold and statesman- 
like policy, seizes on any well-meant but sporadic or limited 
attempt to help in the economic crisis. But something more 
is expected from the State than from the local church or 
local philanthropists. Voluntary efforts never do more 
than touch the fringe of a problem. It was so with poor 
relief and with education. 

The lack of any clear-cut policy by the State is repeated by 
this Committee. They recommend the fatal policy of com- 
promise. They are not socialistic enough to advise the 
State to take over the admitted duties of slum clearance and 
new building, on the usual basis of central control and co- 
operation with the local authorities, but suggest co-operation 
between the local authorities, public utility societies and the 
Garden Cities Association. Thus, when we want increasing 
simplification wherever possible, it is proposed to create a 
tripartite or quadripartite body and attempts are made to 
delimit the functions of the constituents. The obvious result 
would be differences, dissatisfactions and delays, ending in 
early paralysis. 

If it be said, as it very well may, that to impose the whole 
duties of clearance, housing and management on already 
over-burdened local authorities, is inexpedient or impossible, 
the answer is that the work should be done by expert managers, 
under the control of a central department, somewhat on the 
lines of the land valuation in 1910-5, or under the control of 
the local authorities—the objections to the latter being that 
few members possess the requisite qualifications, and the 
tendency to useless debate. It appears true that the great 
towns—e.g., London, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham— 
have all the knowledge and ability requisite for the purpose 
and they are mainly concerned. It is not to be expected that 
any quasi-public organization could compete or would be 
welcomed to compete with them ; and, in all cases, it would 
be regarded as an intrusion. The recommendation is a 
curious misreading alike of human nature and_ scientific 
management. 


am, Sir, &e., 





a 
The obvious duty of the State is to stimulate and acc 
the local authorities, and, if necessary, supersede heal . 
ad hoc purposes by commissioners as in recent Cases 
should continue to furnish loans at as low a rate of interest . 
possible, any deficiencies being secured upon the an 
In no other way will the capital be forthcoming. 
The lowest classes of wage-earners and the class of y 
employables have always been the crux of the pedis 
Their rent-paying capacity is negligible. Private enterprise 
and philanthropy cannot deal with them. They are a State 
burden. To eradicate them should be the policy of the 
eugenic State. Any elevation possible can only be accom. 
plished by discipline, encouragement and a new environment 
We may defer the problem, but when we come to grapple 
with it, we shall find it the greatest difficulty of all—] om, 
Sir, &e., A. W. Crampton, FS], 
2 Lancaster Place, N.W.3. 


DEVIL’S ISLAND 

[To the Editor of Tux Srectraror.] 
Sir,—I read with interest in the last issue of The Spectator 
Mr. Bates’ review of Mr. Ettighoffer’s The Island of the 
Doomed, as [know Paoli Schwartz and have skimmed through 
the book which, like the review, is but another instane 
of the hypnotic effect that French Guiana has on those who 
have never been there, of obscuring their sense of judgement 
and fair play. 

In October, 1931, I went to Cayenne to enquire into a 
gold proposition, details of which had been given me by one 
of my men, a French negro from Martinique, who was 
working gold with me on the Venezuelan frontier. I went 
with the usual preconceived convictions that the French 
penal system was one of hideous brutality, but had to start 
readjusting my ideas very soon after landing there. I met 
Paoli Schwartz soon after arriving; he was working as a 
chemist in the Pharmacie de la Guyane; he was still tech- 
nically a convict awaiting the arrival of the official documents 
containing the cancellation of his sentence. Mr. Ettighoffer 
wrongly assumes that Schwartz was treated with special 
severity in being sent to Devil’s Island. Schwartz had 
been convicted of treason, and Devil's Island is solely 
reserved for men convicted of a political or military crime, 
They are the aristocrats of the penal colony and receive 
preferential treatment. Paoli Schwartz, who gave me a 
lot of information about life and conditions on the island, 
is not likely to be biassed in favour of the French by whom 
he had been treated with such gross injustice. He told 
me that he had served seven years on the island and that 
there were very few prisoners there. When I was in Cayenne 
there were only six. He said that he had no complaint to 
make of the food, which was adequate; they received the 
same rations as the troops; they wore their own clothes, 
work was not compulsory, but those who volunteered could 
do weeding and planting or look after the pigs, and for 
this they received an extra half litre of wine for every two 
hours’ work. They were allowed to receive books and French 
newspapers and to correspond freely with their friends and 
relatives provided that all letters sent or received were in 
French. At night time they were locked up in separate 
cells by the one and only warder on the island. Schwartz 
told me that he felt no bitterness or hatred against the 
French as he realized he was a victim of a conflict of laws, 
and he said that if he could get sufficiently well paid employ- 
ment there he would as soon settle in Cayenne as retum 
to Germany, where he no longer had ties. In_ his opinion 
the greatest hardship on Devil’s Island was the feeling of 
isolation and being cut off from the world. 

Convicts in their red and white striped uniforms are to be 
seen all over Cayenne unattended by warders. There are only 
twelve white men, with the exception of a few white officials 
in the town who are not convicts or libérés. I went with one 
of these, a Conseiller Général, to the cinema, where films of 
incredible antiquity are shown twice a week. Amongst the 
black people in the audience there were seventeen white men, 
all of them convicts or libérés. My friend pointed out three 
of the latter sitting together who had each served sentences o! 
over eight years, so that they could never leave French Guiana. 
They were well-dressed, fat, prosperous looking men with 
imposing beards, with such an air of unimpeachable honest 
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that any bank manager would refuse to accept security. for 
their overdrafts. They had established paying baeineanes in 
Cayenne, one as a tailor, the other a bootmaker, and the third 
had a parber’s shop. 

Every morning gangs of 40 and 50 convicts were to be met 
jn the streets on their way to work. Each gang of white men 
yas in-charge of one warder armed with an automat ic pistol, 
each gang of Annamites was in charge of two Senegalese 
gldiers armed with carbines. The convicts had no chains or 
fetters of any kind and the march discipline was exceedingly 
jax, At 11 a.m. they are marched back to the Penitentiary 
for their midday meal and a siesta till 3 p.m., when they go 
out again to work till 6 p.m. While at work convicts 
frequently break off in twos and threes for a spell of five to ten 
minutes in the shade of the trees to chat and smoke cigarettes, 
and they do this without asking permission and without 

rotest from the warder in charge. I frequently had conver- 
gations with such convicts who were resting, and it struck me 
that the treatment they received was far more humane than 
the treatment of prisoners in England. 

[have only glanced through The Island of the Doomed, 
but I noticed certain gross inaccuracies which lead to the 
conclusion that Mr. Ettighoffer, yielding to his desire to paint 
everything black, had allowed his imagination considerable 
latitude when acting as Schwartz's biographer. Referring 
to the Place des Palmiers in Cayenne he states that it has a 
number of fine palm trees but is so neglected that it had 
become an impenetrable jungle. As a matter of fact, the Place 
des Palmiers is exceedingly well kept, the grass is always mown 
short, and every afternoon people are to be seen there playing 
hwn-tennis. He also says that the roads are in a disgraceful 
state through lack of repair, and full of holes. I bicycled all 
over the town and the roads were all smooth and admirably 
kept. I also motored out to Mount Karoto, about. 20 kilo- 
metres from Cayenne, over a splendid road. These are small 
points but they indicate that there is a good deal of Mr. 
Ettighoffer as well as Schwartz in the book. 

French Guiana is an out-of-the-way place where few travel- 
lers go, and most of them seem, unfortunately, to prefer 
sensationalism to truth. With English people it is a cherished 
conviction based on a nebulous but unshakeable foundation 
of invincible ignorance, that the penal system in French 
Guiana is one of barbarous cruelty. This may give us a 
feeling of superiority and pander to our national pride ; but it 
bears no relation to fact, and it remains the truth that the 
French penal system is one of the most humane in this imper- 
fect world.—I am, Sir, &c., Mavnicer B. Biake. 

Brooks’s, St. James’s Street, S.W.1. 


SUMMER FARES 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 
Sir,—The decision of the four principal British railways to 
continue the reduced ‘* summer” fares for the rest of the 
year has been cordially welcomed by both travellers and 
investors in the companies’ shares. Our British railways 
are, indeed, showing latterly a degree of enterprise which a 
few years ago would have seemed unthinkable. May I 
suggest one way whereby, possibly, the good work may be 
helped along? It is by emulating some of the methods 
adopted, with a view to popularizing railway travel abroad, 
particularly in Italy. 

After many trials the Italian railways discovered the 
immense value of studying public psychology systematically 
and, with a constant eye upon the calendar and the inclina- 
tions and pockets of the public, of making railway services 
and fares flevible. As a result, the Italian railways do not 
merely content themselves with meeting changing public 
demand, as it is indicated. They anticipate and, indeed, 
very actively stimulate it by promoting, by all the means 
in their power, every legitimate occasion for travel. Scarcely 
a festival, fair, sports meeting, business, cultural or religious 
gathering of genuine public importance is held in Italy 
without very definite encouragement from the railways. 
This encouragement takes the form both of reductions in 
fares, having considered regard to the pockets of the par- 
ticular groups of travellers in view, and of special facilities 
and amenities adapted to the particular occasion. 

Ihave before me a long list of such reductions and facilities, 


currently operative. The reductions in fares vary from 
30 per cent. during. May-July in connexion with the festivals 
at the famous Postumia grottos, to 70 per cent. for the Inter- 
national University Games at Turin in September. Special 
facilities, obviously as varied as the occasions for them, are 
offered. to, among others, honeymoon couples, pilgrims 
going to Rome for Holy Year, and family parties going to 
bathing resorts and spas. The degree of flexibility and 
responsiveness to all occasions gives evidence of a remarkable 
attention to public psychology. Psychology is perhaps a 
despised science in Great Britain, but, in all seriousness and 
without minimizing what has already been done, I suggest 
that it and a few of its expert practitioners might prove 
invaluable assets to our British railways.—I am, Sir, &e., 
T. F. Howarp, M.P. South Islington. 
House of Commons. 


THE EDUCATED MAN 
[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.|] 

Your correspondent who signs himself “ A Young 
Schoolmaster ” seems a little too eager to assume that all 
schools are as advanced as his own. While it is true that 
much criticism of schools from the outside is, in detail, out 
of date, Sir Richard Paget's main contentions are sound, 
though they foreshadow a change that is rapidly taking place. 
There is, however, one point on which further discussion 
would be welcome. Every school in the country would 
claim that it is trying to produce educated men, but what does 
not seem to find recognition is the fact that there are two 
distinet types of educated man. Your correspondent’s defini- 
tion of the aim of education is too general to reveal this. 
The education of the Public Schools is, with few exceptions, 
based on conservation, while the * freak’ schools as they 
are often called, try to give an education for progress. 

Which are we to adopt ? It is a common charge against 
the Public Schools—in many cases, I think, a fair one—that 
they are educating their sons for a social order that is passing 
away. Even the Services * are not what they were” and 
the Older Universities have changed. The Public Schools are 
slowly recognizing this, but their recognition is too reluctant. 
They have not yet lost their prestige, for they have so much 
of real value to confer, but our present difficulties are making 
things much harder for the Public School man. 

The “freak”? schools on the other hand are trying to 
prepare their charges for an order which may, or may not, 
be established. Here the schoolmaster has a heavy responsi- 
bility. It is ridiculous to suggest, as is so often done, that a 
boy can be educated in vacuo, without relation to the outside 
world. And when the outside world is changing, the school- 
master must remember that he may play a part in changing 
it. To put the case more concretely, are we to abolish the 
O.T.C. because we believe in Disarmament, or are we to retain 
it because the Disarmament Conference seems to have 
failed ? Are we to educate a boy for a position of responsibility 
in Church or State, and so rob him of a certain amount of 
adaptability, when economic conditions may demand of 


‘ 


Sir, 


him a very different role ? 

I do not defend the freak schools, but we must educate the 
boy with relation to the outside world, we must make some 
forecast of the future and accept responsibility for our 
forecast. We must not shirk economics because in its advanced 
stages it is difficult. In order to fultil his task the school- 
master must have more acquaintance with the outside 
world, especially as it is represented by men and movements 
I am, Sir, &e., 

J. M. KNOWLES, 


outside his own social sphere. 


Teynham House, Kinmel School, 
Abergele, Denbighshire. 


ARTHUR MACHEN 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprecrator.| 
Sir,—I am collecting material for a Life of Arthur Machen, to 
appear next spring. I should be grateful if any of your 
readers who possess any scarce pamphlets or letters, or who 
can throw any light on the life or work of this author, would 
I am, Sir, &e., 

JouN GAWSWORTH, 
33 Great James Street, Grays Inn, W.C.1. 


communicate with me. 
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Is it Well 


A-sumMMoNS to think about the natien at school when the 
nation is on holiday may be thought unseasonable, and, 
indeed, unreasonable. What have those who heroically flog 
the waves to do with those who flog, or are flogged, or (worse) 
are not flogged, elsewhere? The objection sounds convincing ; 
but the period of respite will soon be over. Let us therefore 
think a little about the nation at the schools to which it must 
soon return, especially as an old educational hand like Mr. 
Marvin invites us in accents that are almost dulcet. 

His book* is excellent both in aim and achievement. There 
have been other volumes with something of the same purpose ; 
but they have been grossly technical or repulsively documen- 
tary, the dreadful compilations that only official educationists 
ean produce and consume. Mr. Marvin belongs to a more 
gracious order. He writes winningly and efficiently, and from 
his hundred-and-seventy pages the reader can learn exactly 
what is the present state of education in England throughout 
its numerous grades. Is all well with the schools ? So asi the 
friends as well as the foes of education. The answer is No. 
The answer always was No, and always will be No; because 
Education is a struggle towards perfection never to be 
attained. The schools will always fail—fail nobly for the most 
part, and fail ignobly hardly ever. The malignant mischief- 
maker, fixing his gaze on faults and never seeing virtues, can 
always find something to denounce; and, unfortunately, 
denunciation of public education is popular with certain types 
of people, especially those who most loudly claim to possess 
the ‘‘ public school spirit.” Their usual ery is that public 
education in this country is a failure and that it costs 
too much. They are not quite sure whether they want to 
abolish it, or merely to insult it. Mr. Marvin makes an excel- 
lent point in defence of our public education—the fact that we 
lead the world in broadcasting, because we have the best 
prepared public. As to cost—well, cuts in the cost of educa- 
tion may be tolerated ; the excuses alleged for the cuts cannot 
be. It is just simply the fact that in England no public money 
is better spent than that spent on education. 

To explain the English educational system to a foreigner 
is almost impossible, as I know from many a wearing effort ; 
for, indeed, there is no system, but only an accretion of 
public and private achievements, some almost old as 
Alfred, But Mr. Marvin has little to say in dispraise of our 
puzzling variety; and I, with forty yezrs of experience, 
feel convinced that though one usually thinks of Labour 
and Liberal enthusiasts as the best political friends of educa- 
tion, their notion of a neatly ordered, rational and com- 
prehensive system—the celebrated * ladder” in fact (when 
it is not something mu=h worse, namely, an escalator)—is 
quite irrational, and definitely alien to the odd genius of the 
English people. It is that odd genius which has made the 
public schools; for it is palpably absurd to claim that the 
public schools have made the English character, when it is 
the English character which has made the public schools, 
und is still making them, in the most unlikely regions. 


as 


Let it be granted that to some degree our English eduea- 
tional differentiations are “class differentiations: don’t 
all really like class differentiations, not least those who 
belong to the * lower classes” ? To hope to abolish class 


differentiations by some statutory, compulsory mingling of 


juveniles is illusory. Let us encourage, as the best people 
do encourage, as much percolation as possible; and let us 


With the Schools 


By GEORGE SAMPSON 





* The Nation at School; 
lk. S. Marvin, 


A Sketch with Comments. 
(Oxford University Press. 5 
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discourage as speedily and as ruthlessly as possible Such 
artificial differentiations as one adduced by Mr. Maryiy 
when he notes that the Board of Education finds it Necessary 
in holding short courses in history to have separate cours 
for teachers in elementary schools and teachers in secondary 
schools. It is just this artificially created differentiatio, 
that is the greatest weakness in our educational system, 
Although it is undeniable that teachers in secondary school 
(especially heads of schools) would be strengthened at every 
point of their work by experience in elementary schook: 
although it is undeniable that teachers in elementary schook 
(especially heads of schools) would be strengthened at every 
point of their work by experience in secondary schook 
there is definitely no passage of teachers from one kind of 
school to the other, and the obstruction is quite deliberately 
maintained by the authorities. A really enlightened President 
of the Board of Education would recognize in the removal 
of that obstruction a very beneficent and far-reaching reform, 

Upon one or two points I find myself in slight disagreement 
with Mr. Marvin. He hints at waste, because of the number 
of * subjects * in the school curriculum, and looks (naturally 
in a historian) to history as the great unifier. But “ subjects” 
are only a bogey. The aim of a good school is to teach it 
pupils how to educate themselves; and * subjects” er 
merely variety in the means of self-education. Unfortunately 
at the moment a heavy premium is put upon “ subject’ 
specialism, and we have the spectacle of teachers regardity 
their * subjects * as independent kingdoms to be defended 
against other teachers. 

Subjects, in their turn, lead naturally to examination. 
Mr. Marvin leans a little towards the abolitionist side led by 
the distracted figure of Dr. Cyril Norwood. Even sone 
defenders of examinations consider them a necessary evil. | 
think them necessary, and not evil. We should not abolis 
or weaken examinations, but we should certainly examin 
the examiners very carefully. A good teacher will both 
educate his pupils and get them through examinations- 
indeed, with a good teacher these are not two activities, but 
one activity. Oddly enough, Mr. Marvin thinks th 
elementary schools are happy in being free from examination, 
and dismisses the Junior Scholarship examination as a trifk. 
In some areas it may be a trifle ; but in others it is becomin 
a menace. The reactions upon elementary education of eatl 
specializing in scholarship work have been _ insufficiently 
noticed. The ‘“ problem method,” as Mr. Marvin calls? 
may be the least useful of all methods with young and nv 
too bright children struggling with the  clements 
computation. 

Mr. Marvin, rightly emphasizing the immense value of pater 
tal influence in the * infant” years, is inclined to favour 
higher age of compulsory attendance than our English five. The 
dreadful fact is that as long as slums and acute poverty a 
allowed to exist, the age of compulsory attendance at soit 
form of nursery school should be lowered. Expensive? ye 
but we must learn that slums are very expensive luxuries 
With Mr. Marvin I believe that in spite of mistakes in th 
past and mistakes into which we may be rushed by economist 
of the present, the outlook for education is full of promise. We 
English are averse from advertising ourselves, and are 
ready to believe that something done in Arkansas of Ostr- 
Slovenia is better than anything we are doing. But expt 
ments and adventures are being devotedly pursued, an 
there is no kind of English school, except perhaps the jut 
technical school, which is standing ‘still. While we mo 
there is not only hope, but fife. 
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The Right Way With Drink 


The English Temperance Movement: A Study in Objectives. 

By Henry Carter. ( Fhe Epworth Press. - 5s.) 

AumosT one hundred and one years ago the Seven Men of 
Preston signed the Total Abstinence Pledge. From the 
energy and passion of their leader, Joseph Livesey, and his 
apostles sprang the Total Abstinence Movement, one of the 
outstanding efforts of the nineteenth century towards social 
reform. This century of struggle has found its historian in 
the Rev. Henry Carter, himself a Temperance leader of 
authority and renown. Mr. Carter's first volume covers the 
years from 1832 to 1896, when the first Royal Commission 
was appointed. The second volume, which is in preparation, 
will deal with the 35 years. between the first Royal Com- 
mission and the second. If sometime a third volume of 
femperance history should be required one will hope for 
different landmarks. 

Mr. Carter’s book, however, is much more than a history- 
Itisa “ Tract for The Times.” It is an impressive descant 
onwasted opportunities. It is almost an indictment. It takes 
the diehard element in the Temperance Movement by the scruff 
of the neck and shakes and upbraids and condemns it for its 
assumption of infallibility, its impregnable impracticality, 
its stubborn and complacent barrenness. The argument of 
the book provides ample justification for the indignation of 
its author. ‘Temperance (like other) Reform must rely 
upon both applied psychology and organization. The 
Movement began with an impressive appeal to the individual. 
Shocked by the results of the multiplication of beer houses 
under the Act of 1830, which permitted them to be established 
without any magisterial control, Joseph Livesey in 1832 
began a crusade which quickened the country and led to 
corrective legislation. With a case difficult to deny Mr. 
Carter argues that for the first 25 years the Temperance 
attack was upon “ Drink” as such, and was directed first 
to the conversion of individual drinkers into abstainers and 
secondly towards rendering drink more diflicult of access by 
means of such restrictions as the country in general would 
agree to impose. That was applied psychology. Organ- 
vations followed. The United Kingdom Alliance became a 
power in the land and discarded the moral suasion and the 
personal appeal of Livesey for an attempt inspired by the 
example of the State of Maine to organize the community 
into compulsory abstinence. Mr. Carter invites us to consider 
whether the attempt has succeeded and whether it is ever 
likely to succeed. 

Mr. Carter states clearly the position for the Temperance 
Reformer. It is this. Though good citizens admit that 
over drinking is a social evil, they are not convinced that the 
only or the best way to cure it is to prevent everyone from 
drinking at all. Since 1890, when the Direct Popular Veto was 
included in the Neweastle programme of the Liberal Party, 
that issue has been fairly put to the country. The country 
has shown no sign of conversion. At the end of the 43 years 
one notes the growth in voluntary moderation on the one hand 
and in the organized power of resistance of the trade on the 
other. Prohibition has failed to inspire the Liberal Party and 
the Tory Party is by no means unresponsive to the eyes which 
the trade is making at it. 


Such a state of affairs might be expected to trouble the 
heads of the prohibitionists. Instead, it has only stiffened 
their necks. Though they make no progress in Great Britain 
and witness the overthrow of Prohibition in other countries 
their belief in it is apparently increased. The publication 
of the report of the recent Royal Commission, of which 
Mr. Carter and the writer were members, drew from the 
United Kingdom Alliance a denunciation of the “ piecemeal 
improvements ” proposed by the Commission and one more 
declaration in favour of Abolition, ‘ the main objective to 
Which the Movement has been steadily marching for a 
century.” Steadily marching for a century !_ The remark of 
the traveller who after a long day’s tramp found himself at 
night as far away from his destination as he had been in the 
morning is too favourable to the United Kingdom Alliance. 
Thank God,” said the traveller, ‘“ I am holding my own.” 
Prohibitionists everywhere are visibly. losing ground. 

femperance Reform starts with an enormous advantage. 


————— —s 





Almost everyone recognizes that the Drink Trade must be 
subject to control. Any departures from that principle as in 
the case of the Beer Houses Act of 1830 have had terrible 
consequences. In what ways, with least danger to essential 
liberty and most advantage to social progress, can the 
principle be extended? The majority of the members of 
the Royal Commission including Mr. Carter found a partial 
answer to the question in the policy of extending public owner- 
ship from the Carlisle area, where its suecess has been marked, 
to certain other areas and it is to be noted that in most of 
the countries now discarding prohibition, public ownership 
in one of its forms has been adopted. The adoption of public 
ownership in Great Britain has been advocated for many years 
by The Spectator among other journals. Is not this the policy 
on which Temperance Reformers should now endeavour 
to advance? Should not the aim of the Reformer be to educate 
his fellow countrymen to a feeling of greater communal 
responsibility for the traffic in drink and in the spirit of 
Livesey to persuade him not only to be abstemious himself, 
but to accept more and more responsibility for those who 
lack either his will or his opportunity for abstinence? The 
argument for this policy is so strong and the world-wide 
movement in its favour so notable that it is impossible to 
believe that the blindness of “ a federation of abolitionists ” 
as Mr. Arthur Sherwell has named the United Kingdom 
Alliance will continue to distract the counsels of Reformers. 
Mr. Carter’s book will be regarded as an important chapter 
in the history of Temperance in the twentieth century. Such 
a history will be one of failure if it is not. J. J. MALLoN, 


The Great Physicists 


(Bell. 12s. 6d.) 
Ir is sometimes objected that the history of science is too 
exclusively written by men who themselves have had no 
training or at least have made no important discoveries, 
in any practical department of it. Many names, such as 
those of Berthelot or Dareste, can be cited against this 
opinion, and to these we may now add that of Professor 
Lenard, who at the end of an extremely distinguished career 
in physics offers us the present biographical dictionary. 
For that is what Great Men of Science essentially is; there 
is little attempt to link together the various groups of workers, 
and the book consists of 65 vignettes or short biographies, 
sometimes very well done, and often illustrated by admirable 
portraits. For particular praise one might select the life 
of Kepler, or of Newton, Rumford, or Faraday. The trans- 
lation affords from time to time a confusing paragraph (e.g., 
p. 210) or an unintelligible footnote (e.g., p. 179), but is usually 
adequate and smooth. 


Great Men of Science. By Philipp Lenard. 


Professor Andrade, in his introduction, remarks that 
‘“a strong individuality like that of the writer of this book 
is bound to show strongly individual judgements,” but 
how true this statement is may not be realized by many 
of its readers. The strength of the author's individuality 
is such that it has permitted him, in a book entitled, not 
“Great Physicists” but Great Men of Science, to omit 
practically all mention of the history of biology. The 
existence of living organisms is not recognized at all until 
p. 308 is reached, when we are given a section entitled 
** Charles Darwin, Carl Linnaeus, and the investigation of 
life before and after his time.’ Passing references to Harvey, 
Leeuwenhoek and Swammerdam sum up the previous work, 
and subsequent biology is represented alone by Mendel. 
The whole is given 4 per cent. of the space in the book. 
The learned will make no objection, but this remarkably 
one-sided view of the history of science may cause some of 
the unlearned to stumble. Even in the space allotted, 
the author’s position is not quite satisfactory. Life, -he 
says, is bound up with peculiar molecules, which are con- 
tained in cells, in structures visible under the microscope, 
and beyond this fundamental secret the phenomena of life 
do not offer anything fundamentally new in kind. It would 
be much truer to say that the association of the carbon 
compounds with the colloidal state, that Dritte Reich of matter, 
and the concomitant existence of biologieal organization and 
morphological form, do offer problems fundamentally new. 

In some respects Professor Lenard’s treatment will be no 
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more acceptable to the historian than to the biologist. This 
is especially the case with regard to the ancients. Professor 
Lenard’s account of the Hellenistic age is quite depressing, 
for although it may be legitimate to refer once only to 
** Plato’s vain striving”? (p. 1), Aristotle simply can not be 
dismissed in half a dozen lines together with a footnote from 
Diogenes Laertius about his personal appearance. We are 
also given a strange theory of the disappearance of Hellenistic 
science, namely, that it occurred owing to the influx of Asiatic 
and African elements, and that nothing more could be done 
until ‘‘ the healing effect of the passage of centuries allowed 
men of sufficient purity of blood again to reach dominance.” 
On his own field, in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
the author cannot often be criticized, but he greatly under- 
values Lavoisier and makes no mention of Mayow, Fourcroy, 
or Berthollet. Poor Lavoisier, indeed, seems to suffer from 
the author’s political bias, since his conduct in accepting 
the French Revolution is contrasted with Coulomb’s retire- 
ment to the country until “* Napoleon had restored law and 
order.” 

One of the general impressions which Professor Lenard’s 
book leaves’in the reader’s mind is the frequency with which 
fundamental research has been interrupted by political up- 
heavals. Galvani was removed from his post in Bologna by 
Napoleon's Cisalpine Republic in 1796, Priestley’s story is 


now a commonplace in England, and Weber, the founder of 
the electrical system of measurement used today, was one of 


the famous ‘“ Géttingen Seven” who protested against the 
revocation of the parliamentary constitution of Hanover, 
contrary to the King’s oath, in 1837. In a noble footnote, 
the author writes : 


‘Where should we find today even a few Professors, like 
Gauss or the Seven of Géttingen, who would make their decision 


from any other point of view than, at the best, the needs of their 


cB) 


faculty ? 


Although in many ways an excellent book, Great Men of 


Science should be recommended to the uninitiated with 
caution, owing to its arbitrary and personal character. 
JOSEPH NEEDHAM, 


B i mantic 
audelaire The Roma 

Baudelaire. By Enid Starkie. (Gollancz. 18s.) 

T'n1s is one of those rare books which provoke both warm praise 
and emphatic dissent. The publisher does not exaggerate 
when he describes it as “ the first reasonably complete work 
on Baudelaire in any language.” The two or three unpub- 
lished documents unearthed by Miss Starkie amount to 
nothing much; but she is the first biographer to use the 
considerable accretions to Baudelaire literature which have 
appeared in volumes and reviews in France during the past 
few years. The book is scholarly throughout ; and though it 
has no pretensions to style its full and objective presentation 


of the sources, its clear arrangement, and the fascination of 


the subject combine to make it thoroughly readable. 
Somebody has said that biography is one temperament 
interpreted in terms of another. Where marked incom- 
patibility exists between subject and author, there is a danger 
that, instead of Mahomet going to the mountain, the moun- 
tain will have to be brought down to the prophet’s level. In 
the second chapter of Miss Starkie’s book there is a curious 
speculation as to what would have happened if Baudelaire 
at nineteen had become an Oxford or Cambridge under- 
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remote from the helpless, clinging, sponging, 
nerve-racked Baudelaire who was. a great poet. 

Baudelaire—an old. man’s child—was born in 1820, yy 
retained for his mother throughout his life a morbid, ps 4 
cious, self-humiliating devotion; and when she male 
again he was fiercely jealous of his step-father, When by 
grew up the Romantic,movement was past the first blush of 
youth. It was no longer possible to shock the world by 
wearing a red waistcoat or by violating the Unities or the 
laws of the caesura. “ Trouver du Noveau” was ever the 
Romantic watchword; and the new generation, in order 
to keep up the pace, had to turn to sterner stuff. Baudelaire 
was one of a group who ostentatiously glorified Eyil ang 
Death—the movement which came to be known (though the 
name seems to be later) as ‘ Satanism.” He wrote several 
highly blasphemous poems; and he took as his mistress a 
mulatto woman named Jeanne Duval, his liaison with whom, 
based on the turbulent love-hate complex so dear to the 
Romantics, lasted for more than twenty years. His love fyy 
this exotic, lackadaisical, faithless harlot was a blend of that 
passionate defiance of convention and no less passionate 
desire for self-humiliation which made up Baudelaire’, 
character. Old, ugly, sodden with drink and drugs, Jeanne 
still remained a necessary stimulant to his self-tormenting soul, 
He tried to fling her away, as he once attempted suicide ; put 
in the long run he clung to her, surely and inexorably, as he 
clung to life itself. 

But all this squares ill with the young man who might haye 
gone to Oxford ; and Miss Starkie will have none of it. She 
will have it that Baudelaire’s ‘‘ Satanism ” 


flamboyant, 





















































for this assumption. 


Gautier or Barbey d’Aurévilly. 


More fundamental, and therefore more dangerously mis- 
leading, is Miss Starkie’s valiant attempt to spiritualize the 
She quotes with 
approval an anonymous critic who discovers ‘ quelque chose 


pity and terror of Baudelaire’s slow decay. 


de chrétien” in his poetry. 

“C'est la mort qui console, hélas ! et qui fait vivre ; 
C’est le but de la vie, et c’est le seul espoir 
Qui, comme un élixir, nous monte et nous enivre, 
Et nous donne le coeur de marcher jusqu’au soir.” 


It is magnificent ; but it is totally unlike any Christian hymn 
For Baudelaire Death is merely the supreme 


to Death. 
romantic experiment : 
« Au fond de l’Inconnu pour trouver du Nouveau.” 


There is in the later Baudelaire a kind of fierce, angry as- 
ceticism ; but it seems difficult to assign a spiritual value to 
an asceticism which springs from the nausea of sated impo- 
tence-—a nausea lovingly stimulated by the “* sachets de muse” 
and the ‘ encensoirs’’? which are the favourite stage pro- 
* Pai cultivé mon hystérie ae 
jouissance et terreur,” wrote Baudelaire in his diary in 1862— 
a flash of self-revelation which Miss Starkie omits when 


perties of his later poems. 


is an accident of 
time and place, a youthful literary pose. There is no ground 
** La femme est naturelle, cest & dir 
abominable,” he writes in his diary without a trace of irony, 
* Throughout my life,’’ he wrote earnestly to Flaubert, “| 
have been obsessed by the impossibility of explaining certain 
sudden actions and thoughts of man except on the hypothesis 
of the intervention of a force of evil external to himself,” 
Baudelaire was the first of those inverted Romantics who 
took refuge from their shattered ideals in a belief in Essential 
Evil; and it is because he passionately held this belief that 
he is one of the great poets, and not a clever poseur like 
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quoting the succeeding words, There is something to be said a 


-—and Miss Starkie says it—against the jargon of the psycho- 
analysts. But if we must choose between the epithets “ mas 
chistic ” and “ spiritual ” to designate Baudelaire’s last phas. 
there can be little doubt about the choice. 

We have spoken of Baudelaire himself rather than of his 
poetry because Miss Starkie’s biography is essentially ai 
attempt to interpret Baudelaire’s life through the medium 
of his art. It was Baudelaire who wisely remarked that in 
Victor Hugo ‘“ God, in His inscrutable mystery, has beet 
pleased to mingle foolishness and genius.” It would take us 
beyond the limits of a review to consider what quality ws 
mingled with genius in the making of Charles Baudelaire 
But it would be easier to make of Victor Hugo a wise mal 
than to make of Baudelaire a Christian. 


graduate and been ‘“‘ kept more or less out of danger for three 
or four years.” He might have done well in Honour Mods, 
thanks to his Greek and Latin verse (and perhaps rowed in 
the third college boat); and he would then never have 
acquired those reckless habits in his relations with women 
(not to mention certain physical disabilities) which resulted 
from his “ unfortunate ’’ French education. And, of course, 
he would have learned the importance of good manners, and 
would never have so far forgotten himself as to address the 
family lawyer (who tried to keep his finances straight) ‘* in a 
way in which no youth should address a man of Ancelle’s vears 
and position.” The vision does credit to the loyalty of the 
author (who lectures at Oxford) to her alma mater. But 
this bowdlerized, almost Anglo-Saxon Baudelaire, ‘* funda- 
mentally innocent and pure” and possessing (fer all his 
eccentricities) nice geatlemanlike instincts, seems singularly 
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The Life and Work of Brahms 


The Chamber Music of Brahms. By Daniel Gregory Mason. 


illan. 18s.) 
ete. BY William Murdoch. (Rich and Cowan. 


Brahms. By Ralph Hill. (Denis Archer. 5s.) 

Here are three books all inspired by the Brahms Centenary, 
‘hich was extensively celebrated in May. Dr. Mason writes 
exclusively of the chamber music, analysing it piece by piece. 
It is, as a whole, very well done indeed, and few people will 
read it without profit. No time is wasted on generalities, and 
we are plunged straight into the subject with an account of 
the B major Trio. Throughout the book there is a good deal 
of sensitive and illuminating criticism; and in the brief 

concluding chapter Dr. Mason gets to the heart of the man.in a 
very few words. 

The second half of Mr. Murdoch's book is devoted to a 
somewhat similar consideration of the piano music. The 
amateur musician and the student are both sated with analyses 
of the orchestral works of the old masters, but very little 
attention has hitherto been paid to their piano and chamber 
music. In so far as it helps to fill this gap Mr. Murdoch’s book 
js valuable. At times he overlaps Dr. Mason, for in his survey 
he covers all the music in which the piano plays a part, includ- 
ing such works as the C minor Piano Quartet. It is interesting 
to compare the two on common ground. Dr. Mason is at 
once revealed as the finer critic—which is as it should be. 
For Mr. Murdoch is above all a pianist, and, while sturdily 
refusing to accept blindly all that Brahms offers him, is more 
apt to be carried away by the most telling features of an 
irregular work. In treatment Dr. Mason goes for the work as 
a whole, while Mr. Murdoch tends to describe it bar by bar, 
and is full of valuable warnings and suggestions for executants. 
This sort of writing, though by no means the highest form of 
criticism, has its function, and no serious student can afford 
to ignore either of these two books, which should also prove 
enlightening to the intelligent amateur. 

Then we have the biography ; first Mr. Hill's study, and 
then the first half of Mr. Murdoch’s book. Mr. Murdoch 
devotes 186 pages out of 394 to the * Life,’’ and does it well. 
All the important facts are there, together with a considerable 
amount of detail; and into the bargain a living portrait of 
Brahms the man and artist is drawn before our eyes. Mr. 
Hill goes over precisely the same ground, with almost the 
same word allowance, and makes dull reading. It is difficult 
to decide what purpose his book is intended to fulfil. At this 
time of day, when the dates of Brahms’s life have been written 
up innumerable times, it is a little absurd to have two books 
appearing almost simultaneously, trotting out the same facts, 
the same quotations, the same little stories. Mr. Murdoch's 
book justifies itself by the section on the pianoforte works ; 
and the biographical part is at least attractively written, 
calculated to give a very fair idea of the nature of the man, to 
bring him alive—at any rate in two dimensions. But Mr. 
Hill has no such justification. 

It may be argued that his book is intended for the not too 
earnest reader, who is not inclined to pay more than five 
shillings to learn about Brahms ; but if that is so what good 
is served by this ? : 


15s.) 


“ After spending ten days or so walking along the Rhine through 
Mainz, Frankfort, Heidelberg, and Baden-Baden with Clara 
and her companion Bertha [only the first of those places, 
incidentally, is on the Rhine] Brahms returned to Dusseldorf in 
order to get ready for his forthcoming tour. At the suggestion of 
Clara and Joachim Brahms commenced his tour with two joint 
concerts at Danzig on November 14th and 16th and played Bach's 
Chromatic Fantasia and a Sarabande and Gavotte of his own.” 
To serve this sort of thing up to the casual reader as a 
fe biographical study ” seems pointless. It may be necessary 
in a full-dress ‘* Life,” but in a condensed and brief survey, 
presumably intended to give the reader a picture of Brahms 
the man as revealed by his earthly activities, it is so much 
padding. It would be unfair, however, to give the impression 
that there is nothing else. We are told the usual anecdotes 
and the usual stuff about the egotism, the gruffness and the 
forget-me-not blue eyes ; the inner conflict over his love for 
Clara Schumann is hinted at, his fondness for his parents, and 
80 forth. But it is just flung down; nothing is made of it. 
The book adds nothing at all to our knowledge of the man, 
and it is far too much cluttered with trivial detail for those in 
search of elementary knowledge. 


If Brahms must be written about on his hundredth 
birthday there is, heaven knows, enough to say about him 
as an artist and a human being. The facts of his life, and 
a great deal of his correspondence, have been common 
property for a long time now; and if writers on music tried 
to make something of them instead of serving them up in 
rehash after rehash, we should rejoice. It should be made 
clear that Mr. Hill's book is no worse than most of the potted 
biographies which have been flooding the market for the last 
few months. It is, indeed, definitely better than many 
which have received scandalous praise. But there is a limit 
to all things; and one cannot continue for ever praising 
books simply because they are better than the worst. In 
the last resort the author is really less to blame than anybody ; 
he must live. It is partly the fault of the publishers, partly 
the fault of the writers ; but above all it is the fault of the 
witless public, howling for cheap culture. And so long as 
the public imagine that knowledge of Brahms is synonymous 
with knowledge of his breakfast menu on February 9th, 
1862, the writer on music who has to earn a living may be 
understood, if not forgiven, for making no attempt to go 
deeper. 


The Community and Its Product 


The Individual and the Community. By Wen Kwei Liao. 
(Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

Proressor WEN Kwetr Liao provides us with a practical 
catalogue of all philosophical thought, both eastern and 
western, from the times of the Bible and of Plato down to the 
present day. Apart from certain chapters on Chinese philo- 
sophy, he brings us nothing new ; in fact, his condensations 
of Thomism or of Kantianism smack somewhat of the popular 
Encyclopaedia or of Durant’s History of Philosophy. They 
tend to support the view that the so-called historic approach to 
philosophical problems is either useless or false ; by cataloguing 
in historical order all the theories of all individual thinkers 
on any one particular subject, such as moralism and legalism, 
one inevitably finds oneself launched amongst statements and 
arguments concerning their views on parallel subjects such 
as metaphysics and politics. Professor Liao’s conclusion 
presents us with an argument that he sets out to prove at the 
very beginning of his book, but which is lost throughout the 
ensuing chapters in a welter of dates and historical material. 
The reader is left to deduce for himself, from all the material 
that the writer quotes, what the latter originally set out to 
prove: ‘ The whole study can be regarded as a historical 
argument in favour of the proposition that the individual is 
essentially a product of the community, and yet may by 
chance become a guide to it.” But by exhibiting this portrait- 
gallery of famous thinkers Professor Liao only just manages to 
prove the second part of his proposition ; he fails entirely to 
prove, for instance, how Jesus, or the doctrines of Jesus, 
were products of the Essenic or Gnostic communities from 
which they sprang. Indeed, it is difficult to deduce from 
this book how any individual philosopher was in any way 
the product of existing intellectual traditions, far less of any 
community in which he happened to live. 

It has always been known that the fully-conscious individual 
reacts morally to any given event; and that this moral 
reaction, blended with those of other individuals, and finally 
intellectualized, provides a mean of legalism, an average of 
the various moral reactions of the various individuals of this 
community rather than their sum-total. This problem is, 
basically, the ethical parallel to the religious problem of 
revelation and dogma ; just as any visionary revolts, on the 
grounds of his own individual experience, against the intel- 
lectualized and unreal dictates of orthodox dogma, so will the 
moralist revolt against the automatic and lifeless process of 
established legalism. From the sum-total of all such moral 
revolts against established dogma, a new average is finally 
deduced and supplants the old obsolete legalism, just as 
Christianity supplanted Pharisaism, then finally established 
its own scholastic orthodoxy and legalism, which appeared as 
obsolete and unsatisfactory to the mystics and moralists of 
the Renaissance as did Pharisaism to the early Christians. 

It seems as if a true historic approach to such problems 
should, on the whole, rather disregard the views of individual 
thinkers or, at the most, only quote them incidentally. as 
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illustrating ideas and ideals common to the community which 
produced them; and then, by showing how, as individuals, 
they differed from the current views of their times, demon- 
strate how these individuals then became guides to the 
community. A materialist and dialectical approach would 
thus be more suitable, explaining why, and under what 
influences and conditions, dissatisfaction arose in any given 
hierarchy, and disintegration set in. The same approach 
would similarly explain more satisfactorily the rise, and also 
the necessity, of internationalist Christianity, by paying 
more attention to the disintegration of the old national 
paganisms, the chaotic spread of local syncretist and gnostic 
cults, and their final fusion, like so many rivulets leading 
towards one main stream, into the single doctrine of the new 
Church. Again, by paying more attention, instead of none, 
to the moralism and legalism of the Talmud and of Jewish 
and Arabic scholasticism, it would be easier to explain the 
rise of Spinozist, or Leibnitzian, idealism. Professor Liao, 
in order to fill in these gaps, contends that 
“the modern revolt against mediaevalism in the West was 
chance. The discovery of the lost classics was chance, the introduc- 
tion of Arabie science and philosophy into Western Europe was 
chance. Out ‘of chance combination of Arabic algebra and Euro- 
pean geometry Descartes initiated analytic geometry by chance...” 
If one is to treat the whole process of history and of human 
endeavour as irrational chance, it is certainly useless to 
philosophize, throughout three hundred pages, on a historic, 
or chance, approach to the problems of chance cause and 
effect in the chance history of chance human thought. It is 
rather the duty of philosophy to exorcise the irrational, to 
dispel the mists of mystery and chance. Apart from 
such catastrophes as the burning of the Alexandrine 
library or the loss of certain poems of Theocritus or 
Rimbaud, or the luck of great archaeological finds, when 
ploughmen discover buried masterpieces, there is no such thing 
as chance in the regular development of human knowledge 
and culture ; and these losses and finds only suppress or bring 
up supplementary proofs to existing arguments. The missing 
plays of Aeschylus do not endanger his reputation for excel- 
lence, nor did the discovery of the code of Hamurabbi suddenly 
reveal to us that, even before Moses introduced the Decalogue, 
the Hebrews and other Oriental races already lived according 
te certain legal or moral laws. 


Further Exploration 
Reconstruction. By Randall Swingler. (Basil Blackwell. 1s.) 


Reconstruction is a sequence of six poems, whose titles vary 
intriguingly from ‘* Sunset Over Camden Town * to * Prelude 
to Revolution.” Despite this apparent diversity of subject, 
however, the poems themselves comprise a more or less organic 
whole, united by a common and continuous theme. Or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that Mr. Swingler’s attitude, 
his poetic standpoint as it were, imposes a certain uniformity 
of aspect upon a variety of themes. Certainly these half- 
dozen poems have a common element which is more than a 
mere outward similarity of style. They betoken a habit of 
mind which, in its preoccupation with certain psycho-sociolo- 
logical problems of today, has become almost de rigeur among 
poets of the post-War generation, and which places Mr. Swingler 
geographically, if not poetically, alongside of Mr. Auden and 
Mr. Day Lewis. 

So much for the tenour of Mr. Swingler’s message. Its 
presentation in verse is not to be so easily placed. For Mr. 
Swingler is another of those young men (I suspect) who get 
themselves into trouble in a variety of places for being 
‘obscure. Not that he writes without due regard for the 
Jaws of syntax and punctuation, or attempts anything in the 
manner Of Miss Stein or Mr. Harry Crosby. Far from it. 
Mr. Swingler is a serious poet, and it would be as absurd as 
it would be unjust to accuse him of deliberate unintelligibility. 
Doubtless he is as perspicuous as he is able to be while attempt- 
ing the record of subtle and complex emotions. My criticism 
is that this is barely enough : that his perspicuity is only just 
suflicient to allow his poems to work. On occasion they come 
dangerously near to private-code productions, and one is not 
always sure, after unravelling the significance of a passage, 
that the intellectual effort involved is repaid, poetically, by 
the result. Sometimes it is. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
one has the feeling that Mr. Swingler is obscure less because 


Se 


of the intrinsic complexity of what he is Saying, than becaus 
he has only partially achieved .the concentration Which 
permits it to be said clearly in poetry. ‘ 
But to return to the poems themselves. Mr. Swingler, a; 
has been said, is concerned with the world of today, with the 
distractions, deficiencies and general unsatisfactoriness ot 
contemporary existence. 
“ Now we know winter. and the gasping branches 
In sparser atmosphere, mud showing over grass ; 
Live by a moment of untaxable sky 
Captured between rifted trees, the fish's silver instant in air." 
Like Mr. Day Lewis he is all for a fresh start, for Cutting the 
“able and finding a new Promised Land. The difficulty, as 
always, is to know which way to put the helm. Mr. Swingler 
offers us only hopeful hints, a solution in too general terms, 
Reduced to a crude statement his poems are an earnest of 
better time coming or, failing on our part the will and insight 
to achieve this, an uncomfortable catastrophe. The burden 
is not new, and in voicing it Mr. Swingler is less specific 
in attack and no more positive in recommendation than 
others of his contemporaries. This is not to suggest 
that his poetry should take the form of a political manifesto, 
complete with concrete programme of reconstruction. It does 
pre-suppose that a poet shall feel strongly enough to compass 
more definite and precise objectives than are involved in 
making a vague gesture of disapproval. Reconstruction js 
more than this, but not by so very much. On the evidence 
of it it is impossible to say yet whether Mr. Swingler is sufi 
ciently a poet to command a more articulate, personal and 
compelling utterance. But he has earned himself the right to 
the benefit of the doubt, and that is a great deal. It will te 
interesting to watch the sequel. J. M. Parsons, 


Bird’s Eye View 
ye V 

Indian Air. By Paul Morand. (Cassell. 6s.) 

Tur more exotic a country, the more successful is likely to be 
an impressionistic description of it, and M. Morand’s pen 
scores more hits than misses on the map of South Ameriea, 
He travelled, mostly by air and mostly along the Pacific 
seaboard, from Buenos Aires to New Orleans, and his im- 
pressions were necessarily fleeting. But he has a great deal 
of culture, so that by relating them to « historical back- 
ground he lends them perspective ; he has sympathy and 
intuition, whith enable him to assess the atmosphere of 
places; and, above all, he writes with gusto and often with 
wit, so that his book, though perilously slight, is fresh and 
engaging. 

His answer to Prescott’s question : What would have hap 
pened to the Americas if the Quakers had landed at Buenos 
Aires and the Spaniards in Canada ?—well represents the 
quality of his wit and his perception. Unfortunately, it 
too long toquote. The melancholy—the luxurious, ineradicable 
melancholy—of South America did not escape him: ~The 
whole continent weeps and regrets in music ; the Indians on 
their flutes, made from a hollowed human tibia, weep for the 
Incas, Brazilian negroes weep for Africa (though they have 
benefited considerably by their change), the gentlemen o 
fashion in Santiago weep for Piccadilly, the intelligentzia weep 
for Moscow, and lovely women for Paris.”” He celebrates it 
an epic strain the achievements of the Aeropost, a French 
air line which makes up for the inadequacy of its equipment 
by the heroism of its pilots. Deploring the apathy of the 
French Air Ministry, “a negative and routine department’ 
without the vision to encourage (as other governments do 
such enterprise, he recalls the remark of an English admiral: 
“In France you haye some of the best navigators in the 
world, and the worst machinery ; and your bad machinery 
is never improved until it has killed off your good pe 
sonnel,” 

M. Morand’s command of a rich and supple vocabulary 5 
seen to best advantage in his descriptions of towns. Buen 
Aires, La Paz, Lima, Cuzco, the Canal Zone—these are prt 
sented to us more vividly than the natural marvels that le 
saw. The majesty of the Andes remains (as perhaps, in pritt, 
it always must remain) obscured by a cloud of adjectives 
But the book is worth reading, for in it strange places are set 
through an alert, sophisticated mind, and M. Morand’s ait 
though Indian, is very rarely hot. 
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A Princess’s Memoirs 


rough Four Revolutions. By H.R.H. Princess Ludwig 
Ferdinand of Bavaria, Infanta of Spain. Set forth from 
her diaries by her son, H.R.H. Prince Adalbert of Bavaria, 
andedited by Major Desmond Chapman-Huston. (Murray. 18s.) 
que memoirs of Princess Ludwig Ferdinand of ‘Bavaria are 

a substantial and interesting contribution to European 
history for which her son, Prince Adalbert, and the English 
editor deserve thanks. A Spanish Princess married to a 
German Prince, she has seen much of Europe and met many 
famous people, and her diaries and correspondence are 
given in abundant and attractive detail. The Princess was 
the daughter of Queen Ysabel of Spain who after a stormy 
yeign was dethroned in 1868, and the sister of Alfonso XII, 
who regained the crown six years later on the collapse of the 
Republican régime and whose posthumous son, Alfonso XIII, 
went into exile two years ago. As the Princess, then the 
Infanta Maria de Ia Paz, was only six years old when her 
mother had to take refuge in France, she remembers little 
of her first revolution, except that in the Chateau at Pau, 
which Napoleon III Ient to the exiles, the children had to 
sleep on mattresses on the floor because the sixteenth-century 
beds were too high for them. Queen Ysabel settled in Paris 
but a second revolution, the Commune of 1870, drove the 
family to Switzerland till in 1874 the elder son courageously 
went back to Spain and established himself as King. The 
text-books present Ysabel in an unfavourable light, but it 
must be said that her letters to her daughters show her as a 
woman of character and energy. 

The Infanta was married in 1883 to Prince Ludwig 
Ferdinand of Bavaria, whose mother was a Spanish Princess, 
a cousin of Queen Ysabel’s, and who had himself been born 
in Madrid. The bride’s account of her early experiences in 
her new home is notable especially in reference to that sadly 
romantic figure, Ludwig IT, to whose patronage Wagner 
owed much. The King, who was her husband’s cousin, 
seems to have taken a fancy to the young Spanish Princess 
and to have shown her special favour. He shared her 
admiration for Victor Hugo and he made her recite her 
poems and some Spanish legends. Ever conscious of his 
dignity as a reincarnation of Louis XIV, he let her know 
through a court lady that she should make a deeper curtsey 
when she met him, as his other cousins did. But he broke 
his rule of seclusion so far as to give the young couple supper 
in the astonishing winter garden which he had built on the 
roof of the Residency at Munich. It was “ illuminated in 
Venetian style, with palms, a lake, bridges, huts and 
castellated buildings.” Hidden bands played appropriate 
music in an Indian village and a hidden choir sang while 
supper was served in a Moorish court. Afterwards the 
Princess was allowed to see the unfinished castle at 
Chiemsee, which is now a regular show-place ; the King, she 
was told, visited the old castle hard by for a few days every 
autumn to see how his new palace—one of three—-was 
progressing. ‘Three years later, when even a_ submissive 
Bavarian Ministry rebelled against the King’s prodigious 
expenditure on richly decorated palaces in remote districts, 
Ludwig begged his cousin to raise money for him abroad. 
But this was impossible and the poor King, placed under 
restraint, drowned himself and his medical attendant. 

The Princess’s correspondence with her mother and other 
royal personages reflects the history of Kurope for the next 
thirty years. It is interesting to find a letter the 
Queen, written in 1890 before her marriage and describing 
“a most delightful time at Munich,’ marred only by a 
command performance of Siegfried—‘** such a dull wearisome 
opera.” The Emperor William JI was very gracious and a 
good letter-writer. In describing the attempt on the life of 
King Alfonso on his wedding-day in 1906 the author states 


from 


that the assassin. disguised as a reporter, had secured a 
seat in the church so that he could throw his bomb among 
the wedding guests. At the last the was 
allotted to the author's daughter, the Princess Pilar, so that 
the assassin had to throw his bomb, concealed in a bouquet, 
from a baleony as the King drove along the street. 

Prince Adalbert’s account of the Bavarian revolution of 
1918 is clear and vivid. His family 
molested in the turmoil. though the King had to leave the 
country fora time. But it is curious that the Prince is made 


moment seat 


were not seriously 


to suggest that Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht were 
killed by “* an infuriated crowd” in Munich. As a competent 
historian, noted for his work on Charles II of Spain, the 
Prince must know that the Spartacist leaders were done to 
death by regular officers in Berlin. The fourth revolution 
of the title—that of Spain in 1931—is described in letters 
from the Spanish royal family and court. The writers had 
foreseen it, but were taken unawares when the revolution 
came, since the King and Queen had been received with 
every appearance of loyalty at public functions a few weeks 
before. The Princess, leaving Madrid early in April, 1931, 
told her son on her arrival in Munich that * it was very bad 
in Spain.” Four days later the Republic was declared. It 
seems that the new Government has confiscated a house in 
the province of Santander, which some friends presented to 
the Princess in 1927 as a memento of her youthful visits to 
the district. But the Princess, we are assured, harbours no 
ill will and ends her interesting book with a plea for peace. 
The German and English editors have supplied some useful 
and very necessary genealogical tables and a good index, 
and there are many good portraits. Epwarp Hawke. 


Wesley’s Politics 


John Wesley and the Eighteenth Century. 
Edwards, (Allen and Unwin. 


By Maidwyn 
6s.) 

Ir is quite true, as Mr. Edwards says, that Wesley's political 
views and influence have been strangely neglected ; but on 
thinking about it, this neglect does not seem so strange. 
Wesley’s strength, Wesley’s greatness, did not reside in the 
qualities of his head, but in those of liis heart, in his astonishing 
courage, and in his unbreakable will. To be quite frank, 
though not mere frank than Mr. Edwards, his political ideas 
were as muddle-headed, as emotionally dictated, as his theo- 
logical ones. Himself as complete an example of the authori- 
tarian as one can hope to see, he was High Tory in polities, 
and believed in the divine right of the ruler, which he con- 
ceived as a queer mixture of the reigning George and Parlia- 
ment. Not unnaturally the charges against him of Popery and 
Jacobitism made him fervently loyal in the °45, but that 
will not account for his later attitude towards the American 
colonists. At first he took the reasonable side, as is plain from 
his letters to Lords Dartmouth and North, but, after reading 
Jonson’s Taxation no Tyranny, he became violently anti- 
Who were they to dispute the dictates of a God- 
inspired Parliament ? The same attitude is apparent in his 
writings about Wilkes. But he never really saw the political 
implications of anything, and wes beguiled into supporting 
Lord George Gordon’s Protestant Association. 

What is really more important than Wesley's personal 
views are the sentiments with which he inspired his movement, 
as Mr. Edwards makes plain in his lucid but not very unified 
book, which drifts from the influence of Wesley to that of 
Wesleyans, which is not quite the same thing. Methodism 
was in the van of the anti-slavery movement, though, of 
course, behind the Quakers and Moravians, though with their 
puritan trend, which emphasizes the virtues of work above those 
of happy living, they were against the first Factory Acts. 
But throughout the movement it was Wesley's heart rather 
than his head that was effective, which everybody will admit 
was fortunate. His absurd opinions about education, the 
horrors of which Mr. Edwards does not paint half darkly 
enough, were soon dropped ; what remained was the notion 
that everybody should be educated ; his somewhat dangerous 
medical prescriptions gave way to more broadly hygienic 
views. It was more Wesley’s ethical revolt against the 
degradation of the masses than his political thought which 
swayed the movement, usually for the better. It was Wesley’s 
function to keep alight the flame of God ; and it is because he 
did this, not because he was a profound or even a clear thinker, 
that he changed the countryside of England. ‘Towards the 
end of his life the authoritarian, who after all was completely 
satisfied, gave way to the man of infinite charity ; and it is to 
this, rather than to any intetlectual impulse that he gave, 
that his triumph must be credited. Yet his charity never 
extended to the Papists. Was it because there could not be 
more than one Pope, and his name was John? Wesley will 
always be a fascinating study, to which this book is a stimu- 
Bonamy Dosrer, 


colonist. 


lating contribution. 
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Fiction 


By WILiiAM PLOMER 


More Women Than Men. By I. Compton Burnett. (Heine- 


mann. 7s. 6d.) 
Forthcoming Marriages. By Mary Lutyens. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 
The Dove Pursues. By G. M. T. Parsons. (Constable. 5s.) 
The Echoing Man. By Svbil Fountain. (Gerald Howe. 7s. 6d.) 
Jenny Heysten’s Career. By Jo van Ammers-Kiiller. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tur five books under review have all been written by 
women. They are mainly about women, and it is no doubt 
by women that they will be mainly appreciated. Miss 
Compton Burnett's new novel stands out from the rest, and 
it is worth recalling the titles of her previous works— Pastors 
and Masters; Brothers and Sisters; Men and Wives—in 
order to recommend them to those who have been unlucky 
enough to miss them. This author did not begin her literary 
career by bringing the novel-reading public ** what it wants ” 
or what it expected, nor did she at once appeal to its flair for 
the second-rate with a display of ebullience, commonplace 
ingenuity, and baneful optimism. It may be questioned whether 
she will ever command a large public, not because she is a 
precious highbrow, but because her refinement and sophistica- 
tion are perhaps only likely to appeal to an educated taste. 
Her books are marked, not simply by their unique outlook 
and flavour, but by technical innovation. They are written 
almost entirely in the form of conversations, and these con- 
versations are highly stylised and in actual expression corre- 
spond little more to the talk of ordinary people than if they 
were written in blank verse. For instance : 

**Then it must be on a generous scale indeed, indulged boy,’ 

said Josephine, her tone out of accordance with the change in 
hereyes. ‘ Let us hear about it before I resume my labours. Come 
to the point, and enunciate some demand of youth.’ ” 
But though a Compton Burnett conversation may seldom be 
paralleled on land or sea, it runs absolutely true to the tense 
emotions of those engaged in it and conjures up each character 
vividly before the reader. A_ possible objection to Miss 
Compton Burnett's method is that it tends to monotony. 
Towards the end of her books there may well come upon the 
reader a slight sense of strain or effort ; the demand made on 
him may have been a little too great, and he may feel that in 
order to be properly responsive to the very end he should have 
been allowed a little relief of some kind, a little sitting-out 
between dances, especially as every dance is an elaborate 
minuet. 

More Women Than Men seems to me Miss Compton Burnett's 
best book. It is mainly the story of Josephine Napier, 
one of the most memorable women in modern fiction, a 
woman who looks “like a statesman in a woman's dress ° 
and who is described by her adopted son as being * built 
on a large seale . . . powerful for both good and 
bad,” to which comment the reply is ** Yes, she is destiny, and 
we are her sport.’”’ Mrs. Napier presides over a school, and 
it is with the circle of her relations and staff, and not at all with 
the pupils, that the story is concerned. One of the female 
characters chooses to call herself ** highly civilized * ; another, 
a man, says, “ It is little, unnatural corners of the world that 
appeal to me: I am very over-civilized.” It is this feeling 
of high civilization, a trifle faisandé, which is largely respon- 
sible for the peculiar flavour of the book. The involutions of 
the plot and of the relationships are such that Josephine’s 
adopted son comes to the point of having to say, “ I could 
not face a life with my adopted mother, and my actual 
mother, and my mother-in-law, all under the same roof,”’ and 
these involutions tend to produce that atmosphere of what 
might be called emotional in-breeding, which clings about 
certain kinds of people. One might say that Miss Compton 
Burnett is more likely to appeal to the admirers of Jane 
Austen than to those of D. H. Lawrence, and is surely bound 
to appeal to anyone with a real interest in the subtleties of 
human nature and of the art of writing. 

It is an odd thing that nobody, so far as I know, has hitherto 
written a book on the same plan as Forthcoming Marriages. 
Miss Mary Lutyens has compiled an imaginary list of nine 
matrimonial announcements in The Times, on a Friday in 
June, and has then proceeded to describe the particular cir- 
cumstances hidden behind each formal statement. To this task 
she has brought an up-to-date knowledge of the behaviour of 
ceriain kinds of people belonging to the upper or richer levels 


of society, and a talent for setting out that knowledge in 
sprightly way. The book makes no demands whatever : 
the intellect, has the slightly ‘“‘ smart ” and sophisticated ay 
of a gossip-column, takes adultery and the importance ¢ 
wealth for granted, abounds in light comedy, has at times g 
mildly astringent seasoning of satire and is at times heavily 
sweetened with sentiment. I should imagine that it would be 
likely to appeal to the same sort of public as that Which once 
read The Green Hat, though Miss Lutyens has not the stylish. 
ness of Mr. Arlen. The first story will whisk the suburban 
library subscriber straight into high life ; to a country hose 
with “ three hard tennis courts, a squash court, a swimming 
pool, and excellent food—the best, it was said, in any private 
house in England’; to a world where people eat gigantic 
strawberries off Crown Derby plates and where women have 
such high insteps that they cannot wear ready-made shoe, 
This does not mean that the story does nothing but give the 
possession of wealth a false glamour—indeed, the account of 
an ambitious peeress marrying off a timid daughter to a tic) 
diplomat is plausible enough to be painful. An idyll follows, 
in which two lovers exchange a conversation entirely Composed 
of sickly-sweet nothings—-they are maudlin to the point of 
idiocy. Next, an American adventuress is to marry a dis 
tasteful Scotchman for security ; her visit to her future home 
is described with amusing malice, and she improves the occ. 
sion by seducing the brother of her intended. A clergyman’ 
daughter and her betrothed let themselves go in Paris, 4 
young man tries, and fails, to win by personal violence a young 
woman who admits that she has * a horrid nature ” and gets 
“double out of life to what most people do by not being 
honourable and not doing to others what I should like others 
to do to me.” And so to other more or less effective variations 
on the theme of the engagement to be married of not par 
ticularly bright or pleasant young people. Perhaps thes 
variations would have been even more effective if Miss 
Lutyens had been able to range a little more widely and 
so treat of characters more differentiated by origin and 
surroundings. 

Women novelists continually produce nicely observed and 
neatly drawn pictures of everyday life, and we cannot be 
ungrateful for the fruits of their sympathy and common sense 
and for their light touch. The Dove Pursues, which is about 
half the length of the average novel, is an unassuming and 
innocuous tale of a young girl in a Norfolk rectory, and of het 
first love affair. Rachel has something of the charm that 
attaches to awkwardness and innocence, but it must be 
admitted that the story is very small beer, and it does not 
seem to matter much what happens to any of those who pat 
ticipate in it. The Echoing Man is more ambitious, but even 
less exhilarating. Here, again, nothing is done to evoke ai 
intense interest in the protagonists, and until a novelist can 
evoke such an interest he or she must remain an amateur, 
Too many novels are like Academy pictures—some care has 
gone to their preparation, but they have nothing much to say, 
and certainly nothing new. Every novel, like every picture, 
must tell a story, even if it is only a story of technical exper 
ment. But it is not enough to tell a pale story in this flaccid 
style : 

“The following day she went to London. As she was coming 
out of a swing door in Wigmore Street she almost ran into Gladys 
Gladys was living in London. She had married Christophet 
Hart, an architect and an old college friend of Robin's. She 
greeted Madelene with gay friendliness, and protested that Madelen 
never came to see her.” 

If any of this matters to Miss Fountain, she does not succeed 
in making it matter to others. 

Madame van Ammers-Kiiller, who is said to be a best seller 
on the Continent and in America, wields a more efficient pe 
The theme of Jenny Heysten’s Career cannot be called strictly 
original, for others have written of the difliculties of an actres 
who tends to confuse her stage life with her actual life. But 
Jenny Heysten, who tries in vain to give up her career for the 
sake of her serious and distinguished admirer, Nico Maes, 8¢ 
credibly and sympathetically drawn character. The nove 
is capable and sensible, and’ is suitable for habitual novel 
readers rather than for connoisseurs. The translation is not 
quite as smooth as it might be. 
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‘An important book ’ 


—Daily Telegraph 


UNION 


SQUARE 


Albert Halper 


‘Among recent American novels 
UNION SQUARE must be given a 
very high place... here is not a dull 
page... it is a fine and moving 
panorama, and Mr. Halper may be 
congratulated on the way in which 
he has made it alive.’—Ralph Straus 


‘A powerfully written novel... a 
vivid and arresting piece of work... 
impressive dramatic power.’ 


—Times Literary Supplement 


‘The story is memorable. Life 
escapes from its pages.’ 


—Roger Pippett in the Daily Herald 


‘In this novel modern realism 
approaches its highest. expression. 
.. » Force, intensity, power, irony, 
humour are in Mr. Halper’s 
ossession; ten ordinary men could 
ardly observe as much as he 
observes.’ Birmingham Post 


7/6 net 
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COMPTON 


MACKENZIE 


Water 
On The Brain 


‘Highly diverting.’ 


Ralph Siraus in the Sunday Times 


‘ ° e.,2 8 
Full of enchanting witticisms.’ 


—James Agate 


‘Vastly entertaining . . . slickest 
dialogue and well-thought-out situ- 
ations.’ —Sunday Referce 


‘A book which will provide many 
hearty laughs.’—scotsman 


‘His book simply riots with fun 
throughout.’_Truth 


7/6 net 
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vital and deciding factor will sti/] be the smoking 
pleasure you get from your first packet. 


Your palate is the final judge; price plays a 
part, no doubt, but smoking satisfaction alone 
will secure and maintain your interest. 
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Current Literature 


THE MACHINE UNCHAINED 
By L. Hausleiter 

In this book, The Machine Unchained (Routledge, 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. Hausleiter shows very vividly the powerful hold of 
machinery upon the modern world. He describes the disas- 
trous consequences for Europe of the race in production, the 
competition for foreign markets, the accumulation of huge 
stocks of raw materials, and the inevitable exhaustion of 
demand, which has led on through a series of crises to the 
present supreme crisis. The interest of ‘the book lies largely 
in the fact that it is written from a German point of view. 
Mr. Hausleiter takes Great Britain as illustrating the bank- 
ruptey of modern industrialism. He describes how, in spite 
of her great initial advantages, her various attempts at 
monopoly in the industrial field, and her high degree of con- 
centration on a few types of production, Great Britain has 
now lost everything to her competitors ; and he shows how 
Europe as a whole is being beaten at the game of her own 


invention by the two newcomers in the field—one compara- | 


tively and one very recent—the United States and 
U.S.S.R. From the present world crisis Mr. Hausleiter 
sees no way of escape short of making a completely new 


the © 


start ; but exactly what form this should take is not very : 


precisely defined. Some form of Corporate State is advo- 
cated— a living synthesis between the ego and the * we,’ 


between freedom and compulsion, between individual and ; 


communal interests. ... This * controlled 


compulsion. The structure of such 


industry’ is ; 
* a * . ' 
different from State industry managed under a system of j; 
a national economic , 


! 


system does not conceal a mechanized people behind the , 


screen of desolate ‘ objectivity ° ; 
cathedral in aspiring freedom and adaptation to the bonds of 
necessity.”’ This is possibly true ; but it is not very illuminating, 
and this quotation is a fair example of the book as a whole. 


A JUNIOR HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE OVERSEA 
By Professor A. P. Newton 

Both Professor A. P. Newton and his publishers deserve 
commendation for their enterprise in producing at a very 
low price A Junior History of the British Empire Oversea 
(Blackie, 2s.). It is well printed, illustrated with appro- 
priate portraits, diagrams and photographs and numerous 
useful outline maps, and strongly bound in cloth. Professor 
Newton’s sketch of Empire history in about 300 pages is 
clear, trustworthy and very readable. He begins with 
Henry VII and Cabot, and ends with the Indian reform 
scheme and a reminder that “the unity of the Empire is 
not easy to describe but it is very real and like the subtle 
unity of a grown-up family.” The book is primarily intended 
for children of twelve or fourteen, but their parents throughout 
the Empire might read it with profit. The Education Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire and the Imperial Studies Committee of the 
Royal Empire Society have given their approval and support 
to the book, which was written at their suggestion, It 
deserves to have a very wide circulation at home .and 
throughout the Dominions and Colonies, for a knowledge 
of our Empire’s history makes for closer union. 

BEAUTY LOOKS AFTER HERSELF 
By Eric Gill 

Mr. Eric Gill writes about aesthetic problems with a peculiar 
authority, for he writes as an artist and as a wise man, or, to 
use his own phrase, a prudent man. A balanced judgement 
and a profound knowledge of art from the inside are qualities 
not often found in combination, and the possession of both 
makes Mr. Gill as well qualified as anyone living to speak on 
his own subject. His new volume of essays, Beauty Looks after 
Herself (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.) consists mainly of reprints 
of lectures and articles, and- it includes- the brilliant essay, 
Sculpture and the Living Model, published less than a year 
ago. 
problems, tackling them from different points of view. 


it takes form like a Gothic : 


| lot of the leading bankers to give a clear warning ty 


‘ and in view of the fresh attack which is now being mad 


' with Socialism and the condition of the people, it maybe 


Mr. Gill revolves round and round certain fundamental | 
He ! 


is particularly concerned with the position of the artist in | 
the modern world, and he attacks strongly the opinion that the | 


artist is a being entirely distinct from the workman. 
would regard him on the contrary as essentially a responsible 
workman, and he complains that in the present industrial 
system the workman is not allowed to be responsible and the 
artist is not allowed to be a workman. This and other similar 
themes are worked out with an extraordinary simplicity and 
clarity ; and incidentally Mr. Gill sweeps away many of the 
difficulties which often prevent people from enjoying the 
more advanced forms of contemporary art. This is sometimes 
done by the use of some arresting and relevant metaphor, a 
device of which Mr. Gill is master.: For instance, he settles the 
whole difficulty about exact representation in painting by 
suggesting that when an artist paints a bowl of roses ‘* it may 
mean that the roses are only a spring-board from which the 
mind has jumped and the painting is the consequent splash.” 
Such phrases can clear up the mess produced by volumes of 
abstract aesthetics, _ 


He | 
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Finance—Public & Privay 
“Reforming” our Banking Syptey 


I FIND if easier to admire the-energy and industry of th 
Executive of the Labour Party than their wisdom Ps 
many years now™Labour has indulged in a persiste 
frontal attack upon the Capitalist system, and wh 
certain benefits to the Labour section of the communis 
in the shape of higher standards of living and shor 
hours of labour to those actually in employment May 
have followed, it has surely been at a tremendous ej 
to a large section of the would-be workers of the county 
who are in idleness, while it has also been at tertbh 
cost to the entire wealth fund of the country, ft; 
however, only fair to the Labour Party to Yecomnin 
that their attacks have always been delivered jn ¢), 
open. Whether in Office or out of Office they have 
made no secret of their hostility to the capitalist syste, 
and to the banks in particular, and although in 199) 
it was so evident to the whole country that the poliey g 
the Labour Party was bringing the country  withiy 
measurable distance of bankruptcy that they wey 
swept from Office in the autumn of that year, the effect 
seems only to have been to redouble the determinatio, 
of Labour to make a fresh onslaught upon the banks, 
In some respects this onslaught is, perhaps, not alto. 
gether surprising because, with the control by the Stat: 
through the banks of the entire liquid wealth and Savings 
of the country, as expressed in banking deposits, the 
power of bureaucracy would be enormously increased, 
while it is more than probable that the Labour Party has 
a very clear remembrance of the fact that during the 
period of the last Labour administration it fell to the 
































the Government of the dangerous position of the national 
finances. To the disinterested character of these wam- 
ings no less a member of the Socialist Party than Viscount 
(then Mr.) Snowden testified during the crisis of 193), 










by the Labour Party in their Policy Report No, 5 dealing 






useful to quote his remarks in the course of a Broadeas 
speech on September 11th, 1931. He said : 







* There is one thing more T would like to say. We are hearin 
a good deal of ignorant and ill-informed talk about a * bankers 
ramp’ and the dictation of financial interests. This is unadul- 
erated nonsense. There has been no bankers’ ramp. The Govern 
ment have had the greatest help from the bankers, who have hal 
no other interest than to save British credit. The Prime Minister 
and myself were in almost hourly consultation with the banker 
during the acute stages of the crisis and at no time was there an 
political dictation whatever. Whenever a_ political issue was 
raised we were told ‘that is your business, we are not politicians 
and we leave that to you.’ 

“T say this in justice to the bankers, who are being shameful 
maligned. If all the facts were known, the country would 
eternally grateful to the Bank of England for the efforts it has mat 
to avert and overcome the threatened crisis, not in its own selfish 
interests. as some people are saying, but to fulfil its duty as the 
custodian of British credit.” 


















A Fresa Arrempet. 






Quite undaunted, however, by the events of recetl 
years, and unmindful alike of the state to which the 
National Finances were brought during their forme 
tenure of office and of the successful manner in whith 
the banking system of this country has withstood tl 
ordeals of the world depression which wrought have 
amongst the banks in the United States, the Labou 
Party once more declares that if returned to Power! 
would strive to reform the banking system of the country 
and bring about a socialized Bank of England and 3 
State control of the banks throughout the country. 

It must not be supposed that the City is unmindful 
certain minor points connected not so much with out 
banking system as with banking methods which maj 
be open to criticism. The latest manifesto by the 
Labour Party refers to the excessive number of bankitt 
branches all over the country, and it is certainly probable 
that some of these branches do not pay expenses alt 
that they are in themselves an expression of undesirable 


(Continued on page 234.) 
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-Recommended by the Book Society 


FORTHCOMING 
MARRIAGES 


By MARY LUTYENS 


DAILY TELEGRAPH 


“4 born short-story writer—one of the hest ‘since 
Katherine Mansfield.” 


SUNDAY TIMES 
“Excellent. Some very shrewd portraits.” 
MISS MARGARET KENNEDY 


“Excellent short stories. I have read this story [of 
Valerie N. Baker] four times, and each time I have 


admired it more." HE STAR 
“Clever and amusing.” 
SUNDAY EXPRESS 
“Get a deck chair and read ‘Forthcoming Marriages.’’ 
COUNTRY LIFE 


“Charm it has, and a fascination which forbids you to 
put it down unfinished.” 


DAILY HERALD 


“If marriages are still made in Heaven, the author of 
this delightful book must be a truant archangel. I con- 
gratulate her on being the first writer to hit, on such a 
happy, impudent idea.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 7s. 6d. net 
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East End 
to Southend 


A long glorious day far away from the slums of 
Bethnal Green and Stepney is being provided this 
summer for 


16,000 boys and 
girls from  over- 
crowded homes of 
poverty. £1 will 
pay for 10 children. 





700 or more weakly 
youngsters will be 
sent to a Holiday 
Home for a fort- 
night’s change, 
good food, fresh air 
and careful atten- 
tion at a cost of 


RUSTICITY. 30/- a child. 

















by The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


Fast End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, 2S) 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. ALF, SARAH aa 


« 

one st END STAR,” the monthly magazine the LITTLE ’UN 
fee “ission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
aa nating articles and pictures of East End Life. for your response. 
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Thanks from Tanganyika. 


= A native African boy in Tanganyika lost a 
= leg. C.M.S. Missionaries brought his need to 
2 the notice of the Society, which supplied him 
= with a bucket-and-pin leg. The following are : 
= extracts from a translation of his letter of 
thanks : — 

“| have great joy in the gift I have received from 

you, and this gift, which I never want to forget, 


is the leg which has come all the way from England. 
You are very zealous on my behalf.” 
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The great widespread work of the Society has 
been carried on for over 70 years, during which 
it has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor. 


An Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life Sub- 
scription of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to two 
“Letters” each year—and so on in propoition to 
amount contributed. Address: The Secretary, 
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Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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OR full concentration on 

your game, you must 
cut out all distractions. One 
means of reducing your 
‘handicaps’ are “ Luvisca” 
Shirts and Soft Collars. 
Very soft and supple, cut 
for the maximum of free- 
dom, they are the most 
appropriate for outdoor pas- 
times. ‘* Luvisca ’” Pyjamas 
are equally comfortable, 
well-made and _ durable. 


SHIRTS|PYJAMA 
in striped de- SUITS 


S10; 1 ; ——_— 
pag tte sy in striped de- 


(including 2 signs or plain 
collars) shades 
10s. 6d. each| 17s. 6d. each 
Garments made to measure 
subject to special quotations. 
LOOK FOR THE 
REGD. TAB. 
NONE GENUINE 

WITHOUT, 
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Sold by Leading Hosiers, Outfitters and Stores, and 
all AUSTIN REED Shops. 

Ask for and see you get “ LUVISCA.” There is 

nothing just-as-good. If any difficulty in obtaining, 

write COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. 

Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, who will send you 

name of nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 232.) 


and excessive competition. It may be, too, that the 
number of directors on some of the boards of the banks 
are in excess of actual requirements, but it must be 
remembered that this is partly due to the number of 
amalgamations which have taken place and under which 
it has usually been desirable for a time to retain the 
services of directors of the absorbed institutions. 


STATE CONTROL. 


These, however, are minor points compared with the 
main contention of the Labour Party that the interests of 
the country would be better served if the banks were 
contrelied by the State. Indeed, the latest suggestion is 
that what is known as the “ Big Five ” should be amal- 
gamated into one institution and the share capital 
acquired by the State, thus giving the Government of the 
day the power of appointing directors and of exerting 
control over the whole system of banking. These recom- 
mendations, however, seem to leave quite out of sight a 
consideration of the fact that the capital of the banks 
which it is proposed to acquire constitutes but a small 
proportion of the resources as expressed in the deposits. 
Dates deposits amount in the aggregate to about £2,500 
millions, and they express the savings and liquid resources 
of a large section of the community. Their growth over 
a period of years is a testimony to the increased wealth 
of the country under the system of banking as it 
exists today and of confidence in the banks which has led 
the public to leave without question its liquid resources 
there. Ithink it would be true to say that during the last 
twenty years the only indication of any momentary feeling 
of uneasiness in the minds of banking depositors has 
coincided with apprehensions of Socialist designs upon 
capital, and such apprehensions would certainly not be 
lessened under control by the State. 


DANGERS OF STATE CONTROL. 


And this brings us up against an important point 
which requires to be faced. There is a sense, of course, 
in which the resources of the State are at the back of our 
whole financial system, banking deposits included, and 
we know that in times of crisis, such as that of 1914, the 
resources of the entire community need to be at the 
service of the State and the credit of the State to be at 
the service of the community. Under normal conditions, 
however, the bank depositor gains far greater security 
from a sound independent banking system plus a sound 
currency system laid down by the State than by an 
unrestricted control by the State of the banking system. 
Yet it might be urged that no security for a bank depositor 
could be greater than the security of the State. Banking 
institutions, however, have an automatic check imposed 
upon the conduet of their business from which the State 
escapes. Unprofitable and unsound banking is usually 
followed by such troubles as falling profits, and at the worst, 
by default which, with the bank, may be the end of all 
things. A Government, however, may for long be able 
to cover up undue extravagance and an unsound conduct 
of the national finances by increasing taxation. By that 
method an equilibrium in the national balance sheet 
may be accomplished, though at the expense of the 
individual taxpayer and banking depositor. Moreover, 
as we knew to our cost in 1931, such conduct of the 
national finances may bring not only embarrassment to 
the Exchequer but distress to the whole country arising 
from trade depression and a distrust on the part of 
foreign countries in our credit. In this matter there is 
no use blinking the fact that in Democracy and in the 
sudden enlargement of the franchise there are to be found 
some grave dangers as well as advantages. A Govern- 
ment returned to power by a large majority upon some 
single issue entirely unconnected perhaps with the 
economic conditions of the country may use its power 
in a manner detrimental to the interests of the country 
as a whole even though they may serve those of 
a particular class. 

While, therefore, congratulating the Labour Party 
upon the frankness of their proposals to reform our 


———SSSs 


banking system, it is reassuring to know that” 
common sense of the community is likely to be agai 
their proposals being carried into effect. ™ 


Arruur W, Kinpy, 


Financial Notes 


MINING SuarEs ACTIVE. 


Desrite the holiday season, the Stock Markets during 
past week have again displayed considerable activity and 
strength. The dominant feature has been the continued 
rise in British Funds and kindred securities and a fy 
upward move in South African Gold shares. These markets 
are usually widely separated and in normal times it seldom 
happens that a boom in Mining shares coincides with , 
boom in gilt-edged securities. Yet at the present ting 
curiously enough, the timidity which has driven many 
investors into gilt-edged stocks has also led to a considerable 
amount of hoarding of gold and to the purchase of Gold 
Mining shares. <A further feature of markets, and one to 
which I have several times drawn attention, has been the 
activity and strength of Home Railway stocks. 


* * * * 


A Goop INpusTRIAL DIVIDEND. 


Shareholders of London Brick Company and Forders, Lt, 
may be congratulated upon the recent announcement of g 
second interim dividend of 5 per cent. A first interim of 
4 per cent. was paid in June. The Company’s accounts are 
made up to December 31st, and for the year 19382 the total 
dividend was 15 per cent.; the first two interim payments 
were of 24 per cent., the third of 5 per cent. and the final 
dividend 5 per cent. The interim dividend now declared 
corresponds, therefore, with a payment of 2} per cent. a year 
ago. It may be recalled that at the meeting last March 
the Chairman stated that shareholders should not expect 
interim dividends exceeding 2} per cent. until such time as was 
warranted by ascertained profits. | Evidently, therefore, 
the building boom is favourably affecting the Company 
and, indeed, expectations of that event have, no doubt, 
been responsible for the big rise which has taken place in 
the price of the shares during the past year. 


* * * * 


LivinG ON CAPITAL. 


Although I know that the question of whether the Estate 
Duties constitute an encroachment upon the capital resources 
of the country is open to controversy, the matter is one on 
which Bankers and business men and indeed I think most 
economists have no doubt at all. Sometimes the point seems 
to be demonstrated the more strikingly when an exceptionally 
large sum accrues to the Exchequer from a particular estate, 
and it is not surprising therefore that the huge sum to be 
paid in duties on the estate of the late Sir John Ellerman 
should have once again brought this question of Estate 
Duties and the encroachment on capital resources before 
the public notice. Few estimates have placed the amount which 
may be paid in Death Duties at less than £10,000,000. Assuming 
that this, or even some smaller amount, is paid into the 
Exchequer, it is quite clear that there must be a very large 
transfer of capital resources hitherto under the control of an 
exceptionally skilful and able individual to the coffers of the 
Exchequer. Indeed, the exceptional nature of the transaction 
is recognized by popular description as constituting a “ wind: 
fall” for the Exchequer, yet it must be remembered that this 
windfall is used for ordinary expenditure, most of it being ofa 
non-productive character, while the resources available fot 
private enterprise, for the time at all events, may tend to suffer, 


* * * * 


DeBr REDEMPTION. 


Not only so, but it must be remembered that the Gover 
ment, when calculating each year its powers of expenditure 
for social services and other outlays, has come to reckon upot 
these Estate Duties as a great source of revenue. Yet we 
know that when the duties from some millionaire’s estate 
pass into the hands of the Exchequer there must be some 
diminution through the loss of a considerable amount af 
Income Tax hitherto paid each year on the millionaires 
income. If these huge amounts received in Estate Duties 
were hypothecated for debt redemption there would be less 
to be said in the-way of eriticism, but when, as is the case at 
the present moment, a large part of an estate passes into the 
national revenue at a moment when the entire Sinking Fund 
on the National Debt has been suspended, it is scarcel) 
surprising that anxiety should be created in the minds of all 
concerned with the welfare of the national finances. 

A. W. K. 
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FO ALL INVESTORS. 


m a reader’s letter:—‘T have just read your book 
An grin) ee which I consider to be the most helpful and 
oo cesting one that has come my way. It certainly creates order 
in haos which seems to surround the investor these days.” 














out of the © , 
1 to_is “A PRACTICAL INVESTMENT 
Tere,” a2, ANTOPHER, rei from W. Straker, 
Limited, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. (Post free 5/3.) 
ca 
at age 65, or at death if 
£1 earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ” ” ” 35 
£4 L o> o> 9» 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





Heffer’s 
Adviser of 
Autumn Books 


The Autumn Number of our Book Adviser 
(No. 4) will contain our classified and annotated 
selection from the important books on all 
subjects to be published this autumn. 


Please send for a free copy. 
W. HEFFER & SONS LTD., 
Booksellers, CAMBRIDGE, ENG. 














FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


During recent months the opinions of a 
number of famous men concerning the Bible 
have been quoted—men famous as statesmen, 
poets, novelists, historians, essayists and reformers. 
These tributes to the value of the Scriptures go 
to show that the Bible does not fail to make its 
appeal to men of keen intellect, strong per- 
sonality and broad sympathies. 


But if the Bible calls forth the veneration of 
such great figures as those whose views have been 
cited, it is equally true to say that it meets the 
needs of ordinary men and women. 


There is no other book with the same universal 
appeal, the same spiritual illumination, the same 
religious power. Milton spoke for us all when 
he declared, ‘There are no songs to be com- 
pared with the songs of Zion.” 


The task of the Bible Society is to distribute 
this Book throughout the world in more than 
660 languages and dialects. 


Will you help in this work > 
Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 


the Secretaries : 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

















“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE TI/IE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 


THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£14,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS, 
EQUIPMENT, NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, EYC. 
THE OLD “ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
10,000 BOYS HAVE BEEN SENT 3 y 
AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 





the patient recovers 


BUT the ravages of Consumption may have left 


f their mark, Brompton is fighting Consumption 
rom all angles; it treats large numbers of patients annually, 
provides splendid recovery help midst Surrey Pines, advises 
on healthier home conditions. It maintains extensive 
secarch, instructs medical men and trains nurses and 
Ispensary staffs for all parts of the world. 


Help 
The HOSPITAL For CONSUMPTIDI 


Sanatorium: Frimley, Surrey. 


Postal Address: — Frederick Woed, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. Secretary. 





























ROYAL MAIL 


AND 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, 5S.W.1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, EC, 3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 


| 
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Gramophone Notes 
Three Months’ Records 


* From now until August,” wrote a music critic at the end 
of May, “ there will be no gramophone records worth atten- 
tion. | . .” and he went on to state what subjects he would 
deal with instead in the forthcoming period of famine. ‘The 
defect of his assumption, which is pretty commonly made 
at this time of year, is that it happens on this occasion to 
have been demonstrably untrue. So many records of 
interest have been produced during the period in question 
that this review will be merely a catalogue. The only 
month which has been notably unproductive is the present. 
From the August lists five records may be salvaged, all 
of them orchestral. The B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Dr. Boult, give a pleasant enough interpreta- 
tion of the Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream (H.M.V. DA1318, 4s.), with some notably good horn 
playing. by Mr. Aubrey Bain. The British Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood, play the Azr 
on the G String and a familiar Bach Gavotte (Columbia DX475, 
4s.), with an odd preponderance of rallentando, and the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Pfitzner, give a 
straightforward rendering of the Overture to Weber's Préciosa 
(Decea-Polydor CA8160, 4s.), which is warm and- exciting, 
Another Weber recording, of the Overture to Oberon, by 
Blech and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB1695, 
6s.) is a little rough and lacking in balance. Blech with the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DA4404, 4s.) gives 
a pleasant interpretation of the Overture to Cimarosa’s 
cheerful Il Matrimonio Segreto. 

Six recordings stand out in the July lists. There is a 
delightful performance by Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, with 
the Ecole Normale Chamber Orchestra, of Bach’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 5 (H.M.V. DB1783-4, 12s.). Nothing could be 
better than the playing of the second movement by the 
trio alone. Haydn’s Military Symphony, which is the 
victim of unjustified neglect, is well done by the Berlin 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Knappertsbusch (Parlo- 
phone R1537-40, 10s.). Coates’ fragmentary London Suite 
is brightly played by the Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by the composer (Columbia DX470, 4s.). Two piano records 
are worth notice—of Paderewski playing Chopin’s Nocturne 
in E Flat, Op. 9, No. 2 and Mazurka in C sharp minor, Op. 63, 
No. 3 (H. M.V. DB1783, 6s.) and of William Murdoch playing 
de Falla’s Aragonesa and Phos Albeniz Tango arranged by 
Godowski (Decca, F3584, 2s.). Admitting for the moment 
the singer’s contention about the relative values of consonants 
and vowels, one may praise without reserve Elizabeth 
Schumann’s singing of three Schubert Lieder, Heidenréslein, 
Lied im.Griinen and Du bist die Ruh’ (H.M.V. DB1844, 6s.). 

Among the June records is a magnificent performance by 
Dr. Boult and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra of the Good 
Friday Music from Parsifal (H.M.V. DB1677, 6s.). The 
interpretation is faultless, and the recording approaches 
technical perfection. The Hallé Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Hamilton Harty, give an exciting rendering of a Cossack 
Dance from Tchaikowsky’s Mazeppa, with on the other 
side of the record (Columbia LX240, 6s.) a Perpetuum Mobile 
of Johann Strauss played by Mengelberg and the Concert- 
gebouw Orchestra. There are two good recordings of 
Chopin Ballades, the First, Ballade in G minor Op. 23, played 
by Alexander Brailowsky (Decca-Polydor CA8155, 5s.) and 
the Third, Ballade in A flat Op. 47, played by Ignaz Friedman 
(Columbia DX466, 4s.). The third of the old Caruso records 
to be reproduced by up-to-date methods (H.M.V. DB1875, 
6s.) provides Celeste Aida from the first act of Aida and 
Je crois entendre encore from Bizet’s Les Pécheurs de Perles. 
Apart from the magic of his voice, the most noticeable thing 
about this record is the abominable quality of Caruso’s French. 

AUTOLYCUS, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE SPECTATOR,” AvuGusT 17TH, 1833. 

It is well known that the Queen is particularly careful to wear 
nothing which is not the produce of English skill. We do not 
propose to discuss the question whether it is consistent with good 
policy to avoid the use of foreign commodities, in order to encourage 
English manufactures: all will admit that the motive which 
induces the Queen to make this preference, is most amiable. Our 
present object is to show how the kindest acts may be misinter- 
preted, and the injury which arises from such hasty judgments. 
Some months ago, the Queen visited the Zoological Society, and 
wore a beautiful pelisse, the silk of which was woven in Spitalfields 
expressly for her own use. The fabric itself, and the design which 
adorned it, were superior to any thing of the kind which foreign art 
could achieve. Some of the spectators, imagining the pelisse, &c., 
to be made of foreign silk, had the ill manners to express their 
opinion sufficiently loudly to be overheard by her Majesty. On the 
next occasion when the Queen was about to appear in public, she 
sent directions to have a piece of silk made at Spitalfields, which it 
should be impossible to mistake for foreign manufacture. Thus was 
the taste of our own workmen checked, and their improvement re- 
tarded, by an unjust and impertinent remark, 


=== 
The Spectator” Crossword No, 


By XANTHIPPE 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct i 
crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked ‘ ” COME Ka this tal 
should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be o 

noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner will be published in our next pete bn 
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ACROSS 7. Have your enemy on th 



























































1, Dislikes his National name- hip, or by these (two words) 
sakes abroad. 8. Here the M.P. is safe from 
6. Very musical. his constituents (two words), 
9. Luke likes his bath thus. 12. The ducal residence reveal 
10. Kind of cattle. the value of conversation, 
11. Proverbially abroad. 13. Face-ache under an imputa 
14. Rate thesis for the pro- tion. 
verbially lost. 16. Objects. 
15. This Norman battle-cry is 19. Sasahedow the finish of 
on occasion heard at Lord’s. the harbour. 
17. Neat corporal of fiction. 20. The law student inwardly 
18. Long-legged crustacean. this these. 
22. Militantly fought for in pre- 21. Personal anecdotes abouts 
War days (two words). spirit. 
25. Quoted the Duke of Plaza 23. River or American comi 
Toro as their great double artist. 
barrel. 24. Knock ‘ell out of the king & 
26. Rears for a Rhineland dis- dom. 
trict. 
27. This voleano would be a ae ba — 
nuisance at a political meet- , 







ing. GE 
28. Strum dots (anag.) (two | IR 
words), WZ, 


DOWN 

1. Why is it essential to 
eschew artichokes? (hid- 
den). 

. Imitation for which printers 
constantly clamour. 

. I beat cad (anag.). 

. To put it briefly, rather like 
a hiker (two words). 

. Fisherman who may be a 
singer. 

6. Tra-las for the stars. 

SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 46 is Miss B. Watson, 2) 
Grange Loan, Edinburgh. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West Ead Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital a wen oa cea ae vee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund asi eos eee seo ooo eee ’ 
Currency Reserve vee — £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Getters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ert] 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ler 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods rece 
paebeprtbics 


USE LIBERTY — FABRICS 
“GOLDEN BIRD” SILK 
CHARMING DESIGNS AND FAST TO WASHING 


32 INS. WIDE 4/9 A YARD 


PATTERNS POST FREE IN. Ww. 
LIBERTY & CO, LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDC ‘ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 


line. 


14% for 26 5 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 





, MEDICAL SCHOOLS 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
Uo BEDS SCHOOL, __540 BEDS, 
poR FINAL MEDICAL STUDIES ONLY. 
The Hospital and Medical School offer complete 
oes for the study of the subjects for the Final 


ical Examinations. 
- Entrance Scholarships are awarded annually. 
Other Scholarships, Exhibitions, Medals and Prizes to 
the value of over £1,000. Thirty-six Resident 
intments annually. ce ee 
Aree ticalars from the DEAN, University Street, W.C. 1. 








== 
PERSONAL 
ee 
AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
jarly foramen. Our poor people in East London slums 
afer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by the Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E, 1. 








EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





© RELATIVES. 





Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 94 miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR House NuRsING Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel. : Byron 2495. 





TUMEROLOGY.—"* What’s In A Name? Every- 
i’ thing That Matters.”” For comprehensive character 
reading send full name and birth date, together with P.O. 
7s, to ANNE DINDER, Littleaudrie, Carlton Road West, 
Westgate-on-Sea, Kent. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
K_ ation, Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. S. HEATON, 
M.P.8., 20 Grosvenor Place, 8S.W. 1. (Sloane 3697.) 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children with Hip 
41. Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C.1, 1867). Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1.. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. * 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 





COMMITTEE. 


BM“ KPOOL 


BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


EDUCATION 


HEADMASTER. 

: \pplications are invited for the post of Headmaster of 
the Blackpool Grammar School. 

Candidates must be graduates of a British University, 
= have had suitable experience of teaching in a school of 

ls type. The School has over 400 boys on the books. 

Subject to any future changes in Burnham Scales the 
le be £700 per annum, rising by £25 per 

teenies {sade gay per cent. deduction). 
haus oo oe e able to commence duties on 

orms of application, to be obtained by forwarding two 
Dae sttitewsed envelopes, should be returned to the 
Street Black “DUCATION, Education Offices, Town Hall 

Sere pool, not later than September 7th, 1933. 

No testimonials are required, 

Canvassing will disqualify. 





SHERBORNE SCHOOL. 
Doughey nseduence of the resignation of Mr. C. L. F. 
APPLICA T gy oN eTRORS are prepared to consider 
The nag ONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP. 
duties at th eet will be required to take up his 
as soon rand ning of the January Term, 1934, or 
Applicatio, alter as can conveniently be arranged. 
or Eye 
Sens been el should be sent on or before 
Cae, 25th, 1983, to Mr. WILLIAM A. FROOKS, 
from ia eats rs, Greenhill, Sherborne, Dorset, 
August ond. 193 : eS ae 











THREE 


DELIGHTFUL 


® 







TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


~~ 
FIRST CLASS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
ON THE QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
LINERS 









WITH PERFECT 
CUISINE & SERVICE 


SEPT. 13 for 22 DAYS 


To LISBON, MALAGA, PALERMO, KOTOR, 
DUBROVNIK, rr VENICE, CORFU, 
A 


Minimum Rate 40 Gns. 


Oct. 7 For 25 Days From 45 Gnas. 
Dec. 18 For 19 Days From 32 Gns. 


A HONOLULU CRUISE at Last! 

Sailing from Southampton Jan. 24th for 75 

Days. West Indies, Panama Canal, Hawaiian 

Islands, Los Angeles (for Hollywood), and 
San Francisco. 


For full details and all-the-vear Cruising Brochure apply : 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1; 40 St. Mary Axe, 
E.C.3; Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris and all Principal Agencies. 








CVS——-311 








ELOCUTION, &c. 





UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C, 2. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





T GROSVENOR COLLEGE educated girls receive 
SPECIALISED INDIVIDUAL training for the 
Secretarial profession. All subjects. SHORT Courses. 
REDUCED fees. Good posts guaranteed qualified 
$ tudents.—104 VICTORIA STREET, 8.W.1. Vic. 1301. 








MRS. HOSTER’S 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 Grosvenor Place, 8.W. 1. 
For full Prospectus, giving reduced terms, apply to 








Mrs. HosTer, F.1.S.A4., St. Stephen’s Chambers, Tele- 
graph Street, London, B.C, 2. 


y to t Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 
and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. * 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





Serere FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 

of charge. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Streei, 

London, E.C. 4. Tel.; Mansion House 5053. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 

; MODERN SCHOOL or to a 

TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL? 

H ALSTEAD PLACE, 

’ near SEVENOAKS, : 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to beth 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 





Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp GtsporovuGH, 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &e. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School! on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing tields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 
prepared for the usual examinations and for University 
entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£130 p.a. 








YT. BRANDON’S, C.D.S., Bristol—Publie School for 
S daughters of clergy or laity. Excellent health 
record. Preparation for Universities, Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, and other careers. Entrance and leaving 
scholarships, and bursaries.—Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, 





YT. HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for (Girls, 
S Cockermouth. Two entrance scholarships to be 


awarded.—Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





HE LAURELS, Raugby.—Boarding School for Gir!s; 

recognized by the Board of Education. Hizhly 

quatified staff. Excellent health and games record. 
Individual care. Scholarships available 











CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





7 ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
K modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £32. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
4 Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





CONTINENTAL BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








R. SCHMIDT'S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 


ABOVE ST. GALL (SWITZERLAND). 


Preparation for Universities, Technical High School. 
Academy of Commerce. Modern Languages. 


The only Swiss Private School having German 
Courses under Government auspices with Governmenta!’ 
Certificate of Graduation. 


Summer and Winter Sports. 
2,500 feet above sea. Moderate terms. 
2,: ae 
Prospectus on application. 








TO LET 





to Let, 


. Lovers of a Garden and Peace.—House 
3 rec., 


Lyme Regis, October Ist to February Ist 
7 bedrooms. Rent, 2 gns. a week and 2 servants’ wages. 
-Mks. GORDON, Portland Lodge, Lyme Regis. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Cowt, 
_ AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. A HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 





SS. Plays, Scenarios accurately typed. Printing & 
publication arranged.—W. H. S.  ieneieateatanaie 
¥ Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 





ONG-POEMS WANTED.—Songs and musical comps. 
} also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. 
—PETER DEREK, LTp., ZB/108 Charing Cross Rd.,W.C.2. 





wrt FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

t» bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

chousands of readers of, I'he Spectator. Prepaid C.assified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

weck. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
ircc.—HENRY A. WARD. 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway ,Scotland. 





—_— R UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY BUYERS. 
W Far below any shop prices, because supplied 
direct- by- -post from Makers.—Send post card for Illus. 
Catalogue and FREE PATTERNS of lovely ** B-P ”’ 
Underwear, Britain’s finest value. Prices lowest-ever in 
spite of sensational rise in wool. Any style, any size ; 
for Women, Children, Men. Out-sizes a_ speciality. 
Pure Wool or Mixtures. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, 
Jong-lasting. GUARANTEED against shrinkage. Com- 
plete satisfaction or money back.—Write to BIRKETT & 
PuiLiies, LTp., Dept. 8., Union Road, Nottingham. 





EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
, LONDON :— 

104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVENUE ‘9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. »Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: Cent. 9222 


























GARDENING 





Pg ag tp Encyclopaedic Catalogue (1933-34) con- 
tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 
LTD., 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





A ae dessert, 18 Ibs., 68; 28 Ibs., 10s. 
Cooking, 30 Ibs., 6s. 15 Ibs. cooking and 14 
dessert, &s. Carriage paid in England and -Wales. 
— FRANK Roscor, Steeple Morden, Cambridgeshire. 





HERRY 
paid 12s.— 


JAM.—Stoneless, just made. 6 Ibs. 
DorotHy CARTER, Iden, Rye. 


carr. 





RY SHETLAND LAMB.—“ Finest of them all.””_ 1s, 
per Ib., carriage paid. Satisfaction gaaranteed.— 
ANDREW TalT, Vementry, Bixter, Shetland, 








—aue 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCEST ERSHI 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with ie fam 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A, Arr: 
Illd, Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, a 





ASTBOURNE. — ANGLES PRIVATE 
Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens, 15 35 wore 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns, Phone 311, 





a » 


HOTEL.— 
Edinburgh, Tel, § ons 


DINBURGH.—THE ALISON 
Crescent. ‘I'gms: ‘‘Melcrest,”’” 





ne 
ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing, Quiet 
homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth. 





ing. Extensive views; garage.—The Misses Hae, 
—$<$$____, 
AJESTIC SNOWDON.—Roya! Victoria Hotel, 


Llanberis. Splendid setting mid lakes and moun. 
tains. Ideal H.Q. for geologists, botanists, climbers, and 
rural lovers. Terms from 4 gns. Tel.: Llanberis 9. 





| 

ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure 97% 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 133, 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 

Ask for renics List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
OTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REF a IOUSE ASSOCIATION 


P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. Gzonan’ S House, 


193 Reagy 
STREET, W. 1. - 








s* RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
b situate din the loveliest parts of Surrey. —Apply for 
list ‘S.,” stating requirements, to ** 


SURREY TRUST,” 
53 High Street, Guildford, England, 





ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakiast, 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. 6d, or 
2 guineas weekly. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from 'THE SPEC TATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.— GK: wid PUMP ROOM. 

—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 

BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOUTH.— BOURNEMOU iz HYDRO. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). —HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.--ALLAN WATER and SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 
—HOLLY WOOD. 
—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEI 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA 
CAMBRIDGE. —— UE BOAR. 

—BULL. 

—GARDEN HOUSE, 

—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 










EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWE 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—F ISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hz: 74 —FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HARROGATE.—CAI RN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HINDHEAD.—MOORKLAND’S. 


HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE = rths.).—_TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). LA 
VYRNW yy 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE RTON HOUSE. 


—RE GENT 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROY AL VICTORIA. 
LLANDUDNO.—-IMPERIAL HOTEL, 


LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—K KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., yo 

—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1. 

—WAVERLEY , Southampton Row, W.C C1 

LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 

MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS 

MANCHESTER. BOW DON HYDRO. 

MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 

MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 

MORETONHAMPSTEAD.— MANOR HOUSE, 

MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 

NAIRN (Nairnshire).—-ROYAL MARINE. 

OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 

PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACI 

PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.).—PE RWICK BAY. 

REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILL. 





RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 

ROSTREVOR (Co. Be ae. NORTHERN, 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond).— 
ROWARDENNAN. 





ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall). mi a 5 HY INA C Sa 
4 ALB 


ST. LEONARDS-ON- SEA.—ADE LPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.). —--* 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMON 
—EAGLE HURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—GRAND. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIONTON. 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 
—PALACE, 
—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
LORD LEYCESTER. 


ONE PK,, Weston. | 





WARWICK.— 





"LEICA’ SPECIALISTS 
DEVELOPING, PRINTING and ENLARGING 
FINEST WORK 


LEICA CAMERA LIST 
FREE ON REQUEST 


WALLACE HEATON LTD 


«NEW BOND STREET, ONO Os ea 
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